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The social life of Tribal Women 


RAMA CHANDRA ULKKA 


Christian era of 


r 1975 was 
celebrated a5 the International 
Women's year, all the world over. The 


international ‘conference which was 
hheld in Maxico in June and July of 
1975 in that connection was a unique 

‘The convention high 
various handicaps and disbilties from 


ma 
importance of ameliorating the condi 
tion of women and providing them with 
facilities to play an equal and effective 
role in cobtrjbuting to peace and plenty 
and in diffusing light and sweetness 
‘The official emblem of the U.N. O. Cor 
the Women’s Year was a stylised dove, 
‘the biological symbol for women and 
the mathematical sign for _equali 
‘The popular UNESCO slogan was 

‘@ mam and you educate an 
individual; edueate a woman and. you 
educate a fas India’s President 
Mr. Fakirudin Ali Abmed, emphasized 
in his message for the Women’s Year 


the 


_-Ahe need of improving the conditions 


of women in the weakest sectors—the 
rural, slum and tribal population 
which comprise about 80 per cent of 
he total. Article 14 of the Indian Con- 
stitution has provided for women’s 
equalityin the eves of laws. Article 15 
assures that the State shall not 
diseriminate against any, citizen on 
frowns of sex and says: “Nothing in 
this Article shall prevent the State 
from making any special provision for 
women.” Layes providing equal wages 
to women labourers and protection of 
‘women from masculine oppression in 
form of demand for dowry and harass- 
ment for its non-payment have been 


passed. It goes without saying that 
Several other measures of welfare ol 
womankind should be adopted, But 
in making efforts forthe’ all-round 
improvement of our women-folk we 
should not allow our head to be carried 
away by our heart. Practices whieh 
lead to discrimination on the ground 
of sex or to exploitation of ane section 
by another should certainly be done 
away with, But thse asages which 
have not outlitied their ulility ought 
not to be rejected and thown into the 
iumber-room of disearded culture 
Every cloud has a silver lining which 
needs appraisal before the cloud is con: 
demned as portentous. The tribal 
communities of the hills and the forest 
lands have flourished for ages in sylvan 
sorroundings, away from “the madding 
crowd's ignoble strife” of the sophistl 
‘eated societies. “They have developed 
customs. based on their age-old 
experience and ‘wisdom gathered 
directly from their struggle for exis- 
tence on the theatre of nature, ‘The 
pristine simplicity and utility of their 
customs should not be allowed to. fall 
by the wayside in the rush for reforms, 


In the tribal community not only a 
woman is man's equal but algo she has 
been given a higher place of honour, 
She is not economically dependent on 
tian. She plays a more vital role than 
man in social and cultural life. She is 
neither treated as a chattel nor is regar- 


ded as an object of luxury and pleasure. 
She is not harried. by a_ tyrannical 
‘mother-in-law. nor worried by an exae- 


ting father-inlaw. Nobully of a hus 
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band can dare harass her. No volup: 
tuous man can venlure to outrage 
her modesty without coming to grief 
At convivial gathering she freely parti 
cipates in the revelry like a ma 
member, In spite of her hard exterior 
she has a soft core of tenderness which 
makes her an affectionate mother and a 
loving wife, All the same, she has 
her own troubles, and the wearer 
knows where the shoe pinches, 


‘A maiden and her parents in the non 
tribal society are a prey to the pernici- 
ous dowry system. A young unmarried 
daughter of the house may be beautiful 


healthy, educated and cultured, Her 
barents’may be quite respectable, But 
not weigh, 


these considerations do 
‘They have to malt: payment of heavy 
dowry in eash and kind as a condition 
precedent {o the proposed marringe of 
their daughter with their son, Often 
the parents are unable to meet the 
demand, In-consequence the daughter 
of the house has to live under enforced, 
maidenhood and sit like an incubus 
‘on the shoulders of her parents. At 
times the parents of the maiden go all 
out to meet the demand for heavy 
dowry by selling or mortgaging their 
house and, landed property, ‘The 
daughter is happily married off, But 
the parents find themselves faced with 
bankrupley, ‘The married daughter is 
touched to the quick by their plight 
‘The sophisticated non-tribal society is 
obsessed with colour prejudice. Tt 
depends too much on the azreement of 
the horoscope of the proposed bride 
and the groom. Marriage takes place 
fon the day and in the season marked 
off in the almanac as auspicious. 
‘The foolishness and futility of it all are 
not realised even though all well 
meaning calculations in this respect 
have gone wrong. 


‘The picture in the tribal society is just 
the reverse, ‘The tribesman is not both. 
ered by colour prejudice. He does not 
have the pretension for any infallible 


knowledge of the influences of the 
slars and the planets, He doesnot 
claim to have the ability of forecasting 
aecurately the future of the proposed 
marriage. He has no belief in such 
hoax and sham practices, though he 
may have his superstitions, The parents, 

the prospective bridegroom do. not 
demand dowry. On the other hand 
the parents of te would-be bride insist 
‘on payment of the ‘brides money" asa 
condition precedent to the celebration 
of the wedding. Not that they want to 
have a consideration to meet their own 
needs or to defray the expenses of the 
marriage of another member of the 
family as is the ease with their counter: 
parts of the non-tribal community. ‘The 
‘ride’s money" is.@. sort of caution 
money or security deposit to be forfel- 
led in the eventuality of ill treatment 
and oppression of the wedded daughter 
in her father-in-law’s house, If the 
wedded daughter is -harssed by het 
husband or -parents-in-law she runs 
away to the house of her own parents 
where she finds warm weleome, ready 
shelter and protection and mainienanee 
stipplemented by what the "bride's 
money ean purchase, This practice 
may be better than the practice of 
married woman of the non-tribal com 
munity to go to law for the restitution 
of her conjugal right of maintenanee* 
But it is an equally oppressive practice 
like the dowry system, Undue parental 


interference in the affairs of the boy 
and the girl who are sui major is 
undesirable by itself. Tt is also 


inconsistent with the traditional pri 
lege which the tribal society concedes 
to the voung men and the young 
women {0 choose their mates freely. 
Becatise of the prevalence of this 
practice a sincere suitor of a steadfast 
purpose works as a day-labourer in th, 
house of his. would-be bride as an 
nest of his good intentions, When 
hhe earns wages equivalent in amount 
to the "bride's money" he is permitted 
to marry the girl, The higher the 


amount, of the “bride's money’ the 
greater is the prestige ide? 
family. So the puffed-up parents of 
the bride are led to raise their demand 
higher, This accounts for the eases of 
Gretna’ Green marriage in the tribal 
society. 


Marriawe is, no doubt, a sacrament 
in the tribal world. But to the woman 
it is not such an indissoluble bond as 
cannot be repudiated for ill-treatment 
and continued negligence meted out to 
her, or for reasons of impotence or 
drunken lechery or incurable diseases 
or chronic laziness and extravagance 
fon the part of the husband The tribal 
woman earns her living by the sweat 
of her brow- She is the gatherer of 
fruits, roots and tubers and co-worker 
‘with man in the fleld of agriculture and 
horticulature. In spite of her hard 
work she makes time to take care of 
her children, look after the cattle and 
poultry, cook the food and attend to, 
tic duties. She is neither 
ily dependent on man nor is 
dependent on a maid or » male atten. 
dant to do the odd chores of her house: 
hold. If she feels it to be increasingly 
difficult fo pull on with a husband she 
divorces him and marries again. If the 
husband predeceases her and she feels 
the need she goes in for a second marri- 
age. It is up to her to decide if she 
‘would remain yoked with male part 
ner for life or to adopt another by 
changing the first, Widow marriage 
ig not prohibited in the tribal society 
A divorced woman is not held in con- 
tempt by it. So the tribal woman does 
not have to hother herself about marri- 
‘age and divorce and re-marriage. The 
tribesmen adore their women as they 
ate Joval and loving comrades in the 
battle of life. For this reason divorces 
are not so frequent among them, in 
spite of free mixing of men and women 
and freedom for separation and second 

arriage, 


They say that men are polygamous 
and wemen are monogamous by nature. 
Some saen of the tribal communities 
inuty more than one wife. But they 


do so with the consent of the first wife, 
When a tibesmen prarcies a second 
wife in. purss ye tradition that 
prescribes the adoption of a second 


wife as the symbol of the superiority of 
his clan, lis rst wife urges him to do 
80, instead of resenting the idea, A 
nibal woman does not also mind living 
the same roof with a co-wife, if 
jer has heen chosen by her hus: 
10 relieve the burden of the family 
by lending a hand at work or by suppl 
nienting the earnings of the fami 
But when the husband 
second wife in the hene of sé 
her earnings his expenses for liquor to 
which he is addicted, the first wife 
wails for an opportunity to snap the 
bond of marriage. A tribal woman 
does not generally like to marry 
second hushand without divoreing the 
first. But polyandry is the: practice 
among the women of the tribe of the 
‘Todas of the Nilgiri Hills and the tribe 
of the Khasa of the Himachal Pradesh. 
It is not known if these tribes are the 
descendents of the clan to which 
Draupadi of the Mahabharata fame be- 
Jonge and who sanctified the polyan 
dry among women by her own unique 
example. 


A tribal woman is at liberty to choose 
her own mate. She does not live con- 
fined within the four corners of her 
house. She is called to work outside 
everyday. She loves al first sight one 
whom she meets in course of pursuing, 
her own business. ‘The young man 
who attracts her is perhaps drawn out 
to her in love. They get opportunities 
to meet often. Each sees the other in 
field, in the forest, on the bank of a 
stream, at the foot of a hill, near the 
fountain, in the weekly fair. They 
collect each other's antecedents, study 
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cach other's ways and size up each 
other, ‘Then they make up their mind. 
After the choice is made they may flirt 
‘or chat, laugh or dance together. By 
that Une itis known that the boy has 
fallen for the girl and that the latter 
has accepted her suit. Even then none 
takes liberties with the other though 
the opportunity of meeting together at 


the rendevouz, away from the prying 
Jooks of the neighbours is given to 
then, Preparations are then made 


‘andl formalities are gone through. The 
wedding. is solemnized, It is ‘note. 
worthy’ that a tribal maiden generally 
chooses noble and valiant youth, 
guided tustinetively by her tradition. 


‘The {ribal woman is a buxom, blithe 
some clad ii simple dress, smart in 
movements, free and gentle in manners, 
She is neot'and clean in her habits 
Songs, rolies and flowers are her only 
luxuries, She washes herself twice 
daily, She keeps her house and its 
outer courtyard always spick and span, 
Her needs are few, so are her belong 
ings, When she wanders from place to 
place with her husband and children in 
eareh of work she does not experience 
iMieulty in transporting their things. 
‘She prefers an active open-air-life, AS 
she is quite hale and hearty she "does 
not fall ill easily, She smiles, gigules 
nd chats inn pleasing manner with 
you, But if you go out of the bounds 
of decorum you may encounter her 
sharp dager which she conceals amons, 
the locks af hair of her head. Women 

they say, have refined and civitized in 
course of centuries men who are gene. 
rally wild by nature. Itis true of the 
tribal women who often bring about 
peace between two warring clans, 


Semi-nudism is the go. among. the 
women of tribal peoples, Naked bath 
is the practice of all. Except the wo 
inen who work in factories, in. mining 
or industrial areas no feminine being 
of a tribal community wears a loose 


bodice visible to waist. ‘The women 
of the Bonda tribe of Koraput district 
put_on hand-woven cloths from the 
girdle to the knee, and keep their 
breasts covered with necklaces of brass 
and a great mass of colourful bead 
work which hang down to. the naval 
The women of the Lanjia Saora and 
the Kutia Kondh Tribes put on lightly 
pieces of short linen as underwear and 
troop. out to the fair with the rest of 
the limbs uncovered, Preference for 
the open-ais-life and out-door activities 


account for the practice of semi- 
hudism among the tribal peoples. 
‘There ig also @ legend that the tribal 
women’ are under a curse in that 
respect, During their exile Rama, 
Laxman and. Sita were given a warm, 


reception and accorded cordial hosp\- 
tality by the Saora tribe, Once while 
Sita was having a dip in q mountain 
stream the rushing waves swept the 
cloth off her bust again and again 
which embarassed her. The 
tribal women who watched her felt 
amused and laughed. ‘This made Sita 

¢ them to live in a state of semi- 
nakedness for all Lime to come, 


Addiction to alcholic 
chronic widespread vice of the male 
section of the tribal society, Though 
4 tribal woman does not mind having 
sip of the country liquor, now and 
then, she is generally free from such 
vice,” “But the frequent drunkenness of 
her mate is a thorn in her flesh, as it is 
the cause of wasteful extravagance and 
the idebtedness fo the money-lender on 
the part of the tribesmen. Gandhiji 
has said” Drinking habits destroy the 
soul of man and tends to turn him in- 
ton beast, incapable of distiguishing 
wife, mother and sister. 1 hold drink- 
ing to be more damnable than thieving 
and perhaps even prostitution, ‘The 
drink and the drug evil in many res- 
peets is worse than the evil ‘caused by 
Malaria and the like; while tire latter 
only inj “the former saps 


liquor is 0 


both body and soul”. Drinking is 
responsible for the estranged family 
relations and it leads to rape, murder 
fand several other evils in the tribal 
society, It is also a remote cause of 
the. de-population among the tribal 
communties, The 12-point Progrs 

for Prohibition announced ‘by 
Government of India on October 1, 
1975, and made effective from the 
following day that synchronised with 
the Gandhi Jayanti Day isa right 
move calculated to reduce the evils of 
drinking. 


A tribal woman is a fine specimen of 
femininity. She is the wife, mother, 
daugher, sister, nurse, teacher, quide 
‘and comrade ail rolled in one,’ Over 
und above, she is an asset economically. 
She is born and brought up in the lap 
of mature ane educated in the schoo! of 
the natural life, A man usually des: 
crlbes his wife as his better half out of 
courtesy and adulation But the 
tribal wife is, in fact, the better half of 
her mate, She is a strong, stout, brave 
hard-working, smart, r 

resourceful, sincere, tinsop 

and checrful creature. Given equal 
facilities for education, employment, 
economic pursuits, social rehabilitation, 
and cultural “activities, she will 
certainly give a better account of herself 
than her counterpart in the non-tribal 
society because in such case she witl 
Iead a life representative of the best of 
Doth the worlds, the world of nature 
and the world of men, Because of her 
poverly, simplicity and ignorance of 
the devious ways of the world of men 


she falls a vietlm to the machinations 
of unseruplous traders and contractors 
who exploit her labour and womanhood, 
nol only in the suburbs of the City and 
the mining and industrial areas and the 
tea-gardens of the country but also 
abroad in the Middle East ‘to which 
they are secretly exported to be prosti- 
tuted to the ol Kings there, The foun: 
ding father of our nation and the 
framers of our Constitution knew the 
ills of the life of the tribal peoples. So 
they have empowered the State to make 
special provisions for the "all-round, 
improvement of the tribal folk, The 
tribesmen need houses {o live in, lands, 
to cultivate, seeds and implements and 
oxen and know-how: for agriculture 
sinews for cottage industties, market 
Incilities for their products, vocational 
schools for their training, cultural and, 
recreational Centres, protection fro1 
exploitation, ‘education against vic« 
like drinking and drug habit and con: 
tant ecuragement Ul they stand on 
their eet, The tribal woman is a flower 
of the forest. She requires speci- 
al opportunity to develop her pristine 
individual glory and splendour in a 
manner different from the line of 
growth of the garden flower of the 
non-tribal society, She will fade and 
wither on an alien soil, and in an 
Uuneongenial enyironment. ‘Art iy man 
added to nature’. Ifthe best of human 
culture is added to the flowering of 

tural culture the art of living of the 
tribe! women will he truly improved: 
‘This is where the services of the re- 
search scholars are required more than 
in the science of collection of data. 


Rationale for new strategy for 


Tribal Development 


BHUPINDER SINGH 


‘The fifth Five-Year Plan period 
marks a turning point in the history of 
the tribal development. In some: 
quarters, the question is asked what ( 
new in the strategy for the tribal deve 
Jopment, In other quarters the issue 
is raised how tribal development is 
different from rural development in, 
general and how a different -stratery 
for, or approach to, the tribal develop: 
mont is needed, This article attempts 
to answer these and related questions 


A peep into the historical back: 
ground will be helpful. In the first 
instance, in the distant past the more 
powerful invading races pushed the 
original or the autochthonous in: 
habitants of the fertile plains and 
valleys into the infertile, inhospi 
table and remote slopes, "hills and 
forests, More recently, say a century 
‘or two ago, the clever plainsmen, the 
traders and the merchants, began to 
intrude into even these remote tracts, 
commencing 2 process of exploitation 
‘that has continued to. this day, re 
sulting in gradual dimunition "in 
control over even the limited natural 
resources Jeft to the Adibasis. In the 
: fe, the tribal and 
the nonaribal appear in a relation- 
hip of the exploited and the exploiter. 
‘The weaker of the two has, therefore, 


heen impoverished more and more, 
‘Two consequence are apparent, that 
is, the demographic distribution of the 
tribal people — exemplified by thelr 

ncentration in hills and plateaus of 
distriels of Koraput, , Phulbani, 
Ganjam Ageney, and their economic 
exploitation and alienation of natural 
resource potential, 


Even in the British days, the 
diveryence betw 1e tribal & the 
non-tribal situations did not escape 
recognition, — However, they viewed 
the problem from their own sland 
point, ‘They were more — concerned 
with consolidating the imperial power 

i keeping the forces of nation 
jsm at bay. Tt suited them to throw 
a cordon round the tribal areas and 
compartmentalise them, so that the 
measure would prevent spread of dis: 
affection. May be, they also saw some 
intrinsic merit in the policy in-as 
much as this enabled the tribal — to 
preserve their own tradition and 
custom and pursue their own life and 
‘occupation peacefully 


Tt might be true that during the 
freedom struggle the problem of the 
tribal peoples did not enkage the 
attention of the Indian leaders as pro~ 
minently as did the problem of the 


“Harijans’ or 'the Untouchables’. Yet, 
luring the early forties, it became 
clear that the tribal peoples would 
have to become a part of the Indian 
main-stream, both in their own interest 
as well as in the interest of the larger 
Indian polity. Late 
assimilation became’ Free India’s off 
cial policy. Incidentally, this policy 
has inherent loopholes, too. Pursued 
towards its logical conclusion, one 
of its consequences would be the 
merger of the tribal peoples and the 
non-tribal peoples. Is it necessary or 
even desirable ? Any observer of the 
Indian scene would shudder atthe 
thought of imposition of such uni: 
formity. The late Prime 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru. 
against the danger of making the 
tribal folk second-rate copies of our 
selves. Today, the tribal peoples are 
in search of a’new identity. ‘There 
fare various manifestations of this 
quest, Political, religious and_soci 
smoveinents, of the past and — the 
present like Jharkhand, Sanskritisation, 

towards an identity, 


that calls for insistent remedial atten- 
tion in the present tribal situaton is 
‘the pervading general backwardness of 
the tribal masses. In trying to eradi- 


cate the poverty of the —tribesman 
various questions occur to one’s mind. 
Should there be a conscious effort to 
make him a “eivilized” human-being, 
indistinguishable from his counterpart 
inthe non-tribal society ? 
Should an effort be made to preserve 
his identity and his qualities through 
the welter of the intensive economic 
processes? Should the economic. pro- 
cess he allowed to operate without 
2 conseious effort in either direction, 
leaving the consequences to take care 
of themselves ? These are some of the 


questions that are naturally posed 
and to which attention needs to be 
directed, But no attempt would be 
made in_the present article to answer 
them, The purpose here is different, 


Of the various difficulties with 
which the subject of the tribal develop- 
ment bristles, the most basic is that 
Of attitude. “There is a well-founded 
i. apparently based on reactions 
elicited from a wide. eross-section of 
the public, that we have yet to app- 
roach the’ task of tribal development 
in a spirit of identification and _affec- 

eliminates the possibility of 
superiority. Nowhere is this more in 
nee than in a situation when a 
plains-dwelling Government servant is 
posted to a station in a tribal area. 
‘The hiatus is elched out in bold reliet 
by his supercilious remarks and 
actions, obliging the tribal folk to 
relreal further into their shell. This 
doesnot appear to be an isolated 
instance to be shrugged off as excep- 
tional. Voluntary non-official agencies 
in the field are few: and even they are 
hot without that kind of air of superi- 


The framers of the Indian 
Constitution accepted the difference in 
the contexts and backgrounds of the 
tribal & non-tribal sections in forth- 
right terms, ‘They envisaged differ- 
ential and protective treatment for the 
tribal communities, as is evident from 
the following: 

(a) The Fifth Schedule of the 
Constitution contains provi- 
sions conferring absolute 
power on the Governor to 
make laws and regulations 
for the Scheduled Areas, and 
even to repeal or amend’ any 
Act of the Parliament or of 
the State Legislature, if 
necessary. 
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‘The legal frame has thus been 
made flexible to help in the 
process of evolution of the 
administrative, financial and 
institutional | arrangements 
which horminise fully with 
the tribal milieu. 


(b) Tt has been provided that the 
executive power of the Union 
Government extends to 
xiving of such directions to 
the States as are essential to 
the wellare of the Scheduled 
‘Tribes (Article 339.) 


(c) The first proviso of Article 275, 
(i) is sighifleant in_as-much 
as ie makes recurring and 
non-recurring expenditure. on 
development of the Scheduled 
Areas and the. wellare of 
Scheduied Tribes a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund — of 
India, though the execution 
of the welfare programmes 
lies the es, there 
hing no Central machinery 


(a) According to Article 16(4) 
notwithstanding the general 
right of equality of | opportt 
nity in matters of — public 
employment, the State may 
make provisions for reserva- 
tion of appointments or posts 
in favour of any backw 

classes of citizen, say the 

tribal peoples, | Similarly, 
restrictions may be imposed 
on the exercise of the right of 
freedom of speech, etc., for 
the protection of the interest 
of any Scheduled Tribe 
Article 19(5). 


fe) In Article 45, a special obli- 
gaton has been imposed on 
the State, asa Directive 


Principle, that the educatonal 
and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the 
people and, in particular, of 
the Scheduled ‘Tribes, shall 
be promoted with special 
care, and they shall be pro- 
tected from social injustice 
and all other forms of 
exploitation, 


(/) Anticles 380 and 382 enjoin 
that there shall be reserva- 
tion of seats for the Schedu- 
ed Caste and the Scheduled 
‘Tribes in the Lok Sabha and 
the State Legislative Assem- 
blies, 


(9) The appointment of a Commis. 
sioner for the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes to. supervise whether 
the constitutional gurantees 
have been implemented or 
not, has been provided for in 
Article 938, 


(h) Under Article 839, a Commis. 
sion was appointed in 1961 
under the Chairmanship of 
Shri U.N. Dhebar_ to review 
the administration of the 
Scheduled Areas and Wel: 
fare of Scheduled Tribes and 
to recommend further mea 
sures for their development, 


Under the Fifth Schedule, in the 
State of Orissa Regulations have been, 
promulgated for the abolition of 
bonded Iabour, and alienation, debt 
relie! and regulation of the greedy and 
grabbing conduct of the —money- 
Tenders. These are: 


‘The Orissa Debt. Bondaye’ Aboli- 
m Regulation, 1948: 


i. 


The Orissa Scheduled Area Trans. 
fer of Immovable property 
(by Scheduled Tribes) Regu- 
lation, 1950 


‘The Orissa Scheduled Areas Debt 
Relief Regulation, 1967: 


(Scheduled Areas) 
ders Regulation, 


‘The | Orissa 


Apart from the background here 
in before described, it is lime to. take 
stock of a few other factors. A look 
at them would also point out to the 
need of recognising that the preserip- 
tion of a uniform strategy for the 
development of the non-tribal_peoples 
and the tribal peoples alike may lead to 
preposterous results 


In the fist: instance, there is the 
question of motivation.” That this pro- 
blem is real. An outside well-mean 
ing observers. © the tribal scene 
may question the relevance of any sel 
of plans and programmes to the 
Iribal context, He may say that if 
‘would not be’ wise to upset rudely the 
centuries-old delicate man-nature- 
ecological balance. Should it, how- 
ever, be taken as axiomatic that eco: 
nomic development plans must be 
ushered in, the tribesman’s receptivity 
‘ought lo be regarded a erucial factor 
Here, with a wide range of the tribal 
peoples with prosperous and advanced 
communities at one end and the very 
backward communities at the other 
end of the spectrum, it is clear that 
their reactions will’ vary, ‘Tribal 
communities ike the “Santal the 

nd, the Bhuinya have even been 
demanding and obtaining « fair shary 
of development awhile the Lanjin 
Saura the Dongria Kondh, the 
Bonda, the Juang are unreceplive or 
at best, indifferent. It is note-worthy. 


that the ibal communities who set 
their face ayainst, or are indifferent 
io development, as we concieve of it 
stand in need of such 
most, Lack of motivation encountered 
in tribal areas has to be countered by 
efforts to convince them of the need 
uid relevance of the developmental 
schemes, Such efforts are rarely found 
in the non-tribal areas, Incidentally, 
administrative terms, it means that 
he extension services have themselves 
been properly motivated, that they 
tare dedicated and efficient and have 
special skill. This casts a tremendous: 
responsibility on administrative 
machinery 


development 


‘The mainstry, ‘of the — tribal 
beoples, exceptingg manual Iabour in 
occupations of mining and industry in 
the district of —Sundargarh ‘and 
Keonjhar, is agriculture. Land is to 
them their basic resouree, the fountain 
head of life itself, as it is to any other 
agriculturist, Yet, a casual look at the 
tribal agriculture brings out some 
salient features. Firstly, the soils are 
generally poor, being infertile, lat 
Porous and" permed 
facilities are meagre; even the poten- 
lial does not seem to be high. Thirdly, 
the seeds chosen for vi 
poor in quality, Fourth! 
people have no capital 

invest in inputs or 
Jogy. AMI these make the tribal agricul: 
ture a vocation of depressingly low 
productivity, Further, if to these is 
added the practice of shifting eultiva 
tion, it becomes clear beyond doubt 
that it is, by and large, an economy of 
bare subsistence. It gives the family 
sustenence for a part of the year only; 
for the rest of the year, the numbers 
have to look for other sources like wage 
earning. It will be idle to deny. the 
contention, if such is made, that in 


the tribal 
Surplus to 
improved. techno: 
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whereas” the 


levels of production, 


average tribal farmer is a resigned 
fatalist. 
‘The backwardness of the tribel 


agriculture is illustrated by the agri 
cullure implements he uses. There are 
certain communities many of whose 
members use an agricultural plough 
without an iron-share. At the same 
lime, there are some backward 
communities who use erude-hoes for 
turning the earth, and who have not 
seen even the plough. Chemical 
fertilisers are little known. It is not 
denied that there are certain tribal 
families who have begun to use 
modern agricultural tractors, vet most 
of the tribal people lag far behind. 


In the field of animal husbandry 
some of the tribal people have tradi- 
tionally been keeping small animals. 
Cases of rearing of milch cattle are 
not common. This is another distine- 
tive feature. 


‘A startling fact came to notice 
when the population figures of the 
Scheduled Tribe Communities. as per 
1961 Census, are compared with 1 
population figures. as per the 1971 
Census. Tt will be found that the 
population of 13 tribal communities 
has declined in number during the 
inter-census period. Prima faci 
‘no reasons ean be assigned for the 
decline. Tt may be that the figures 
‘were not checked-up properly or that 
migration has occured or that disease: 
and epidemics have taken a heavy toll. 
A study is being made of the causes. 
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Nothing of that nature has come to 
light in the non-tribal areas, 


A. pertinent question is that of 
health, Some survey reports show 
that there is abnormal incidence of 
tuberculosis, yaws, malaria, etc, pe 
ar to some tribal’ communities. 1! 


problem needs to be tackled on a 
special line. 
If education is taken slongside 


economic condition as one of the indi 
cators of backwardness, the tribal mass 
is really backward. Tribal literacy 


rose from 74% in 1961 to 5% in 1971 
with the 


‘This may be compared 
increase from 301% i 
35-2/in 1971 for the non-tri 
lation of the State of Orissa, It is 
difficult to contend in the face of these 
figures that the developmental process 
of the two sections of the society 
could be alike or similar, One has to 
go even further to say that while the 
heed to extend education among the 
tribal people is undeniable, there has 
to be a concomitant serutinising look 
at its contents. One harbours the 
feeling that much of what is taught to 
a child of @ tribesman is unsuitable 
‘assimilable, It is also 
The spectacle of semi- 


not relevant, 
‘educated youths of the tribes who have 


lost their moorings in tribal society 
and have failed to acquire roots in the 


ribal society—which, in. many 
. is not so kindly disposed, is as 
‘uncommon as itis pall It is. the 


firm conviction of the present writer 
that this matter needs urgent and close 
serutiny 


The broad panorama — portraved 
in the preceding few paragraphs has 
to be juxtposed alongside the historical 
background and perspective described 
earlier to appreciate the set-up. of 


a! 


Uhings. As one thinks of it all, the 
compulsion of logic leads to the" cou- 
clusion that the tribal and the non- 
Lribal situations are basically different, 
ethnically, demographically, —histori- 
cally, politically, economically, 
sociaily, educationally, culturally and 
psychologically. The differences mani 
fest themselves in various forms, but 
fundamentally, the man and his 

‘ology are distinet in the two tract 
If this position is conceded, the poli 
cies and programmes formulated _for 
the tribal people should receive differ 
ent treatment, 


For the past two decades various 
policies and programmes of the Govern- 
ment aimed at tribal development 
have been in force. At this stage, it is 
appropriate to take stock of these. 


In_carly’ 1950's, an extensive 
programme of rural development 
known as the Community Development 
was launched. It was a comprehensive 
programme, the fundamental concept 
of which was to adumbrate an area of 
specific plan of action; for example, a 
block based upon the requirements and 
heeds of the people. For the first time 
alter a jong spell of foreign rule a mean- 
ingful dialogue between the _admini. 

stration and the people was started to 
give the right direction to development. 
Conceptionally, the Community Deve- 
lopment was a flexible model ; nothing 
‘was to be imposed from above and the 
plan must reflect the needs and the will 


and aspirations of the people, In the 
context of this programme, higher in- 
vestment was envisaged in tribal Blocks 


designated as S| 
‘Tribal Blocks. “Four such Multipur: 
pose Tribal Biocks were started on ex- 
perimental basis in 1956-57. However, 
when a Team under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Varrier Elwin reviewed the 
working of these Blocks, it recommen- 


u 


ded less intensive but large-scale 
programme of tribal development, 


Iwas later felt that the ‘Tribal 
Development Block Programme should 
a further intensification of the 
cbuumey development _ programme, 
In essence, these Tribal Blocks were 
to bring about rapid improvement in 
the economic and social standards of 
the tribal peoples by selecting areas, 
specially underdeveloped and compact 
tracts, for multipurpose development 
Seventy-one Tribal Development 
Blocks were opened in the | State 
between 1961 and 1967. In this scheme, 
special emphasis was laid on irrigation 
and drinking water and communica 
tions, considered as core items of 
economic and Social development, 
‘Thus, by the end of the Third Plan 
period seventy-five Tribal Development 
Blocks were functioning in’ nine 
districts in the State, as set forth below. 


Koraput = 30 including 2 Special 
Multipurpose Blocks 

Sundargarh =. 17 

Phalbani aig 

Mayurbhenj —.. 6 (including 1 Special 
‘Multipurpose Block) 

Keonjhar 4 Dito 

Kalahandi 4 

Ganjam at 8B 

Sambalpur 1 

Dhenkanat 1 


The Tribal Development Blocks 
were to be opened in those areas which 
hhad 668 per cent or more of tribal 
Population. The area of such a Block 
vas not to exceed 200 square miles 
and a population of 20,000. The area 
was to be carved out from the existing 
Community Development Blocks. The 
development was to be achieved by 
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three stages, each stage being of 5 years 
duration. At the first stage, Rs. 12 
lakhs was to be allotted from the 
Community Development programme 
and Rs, 10 lakhs, from the Tribal 
Development programme, At the 
Second stage, Rs. 5 lakhs was to be 
allotted to each of these programmes, 
‘At the third stage, Rs. 10 lakhs was to 


be allotted by the tribal development 
programme, 
‘The Tribal Development Block 


programme was expected to take care 
of all the problems of the tribal area 
and it was, therefore, to be comprehen: 
sive. In fact, in the beginning, the 
Inajor thrust was total development in 
a number of fields, Later, slowly, the 
community development and the tribal 
development programmes were set in 


avroutine form in terms of various 
programmes which were not there in 
the early. phase, When the early 


limits of an outlay had been fixed at 
Rs, 2 or 3 lakhs per year, the sectoral 
departmental programmes continued 
to grow in size, Thuy, the sch 
which was suppoved to be a comprehen. 
sive programme got reduced to a 
routine programme — of a 
category, Because of the emer 
of lopsided priorities, the field prob 
were not clearly appreciated by the 
sectoral authorities. As a result, many 
@ programme formulated 


special 
nee 


ance with national or State 
Tost local relevance, though they 
continued to be followed. In other 


"Tribal Development Block 
schematic, lost its 
bility and, in consequence, lost 
much of its vitality. Another draw: 
Back was that although the Boleks 
covered two-thirds of the tribal popu, 
lation, more than 50 per cent of the 
ial population remained uneovered 


During the course of the Fourth 
Plan period, the Planning Commission 


words, the 
scheme became 
ni 
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appointed a 
Projects (the  Shilu 
This Committee 
reviewed the 


Committee on Plan 
‘Ao Committee). 
‘comprehensively 
tribal development 
programme and made the pronounce: 
ment that although the Tribal 
Development Blocks had 
impact, it was clear that much remaine, 
to be done, It, therefore, recommen: 
ded that the effort in the tribal areas 
heeded to be consolidated, ‘Thus, one 
more stage of 5 years of intensive 
development was added to the existing 
Blocks, though there was practically 
no. geographical expansion of | the 
me during the Fourth Pha 


Notwithstanding he existence 
of protective constitutional provisions 
and the socio-economic programme 
launched through the Tribal Develop: 
ment Blocks and despite a general 
concern for this backward section of 
munity towards the end of the 
Fourth-Plan period, an extremist 


novement swept across the tribal areas 
‘of southern Orissa. ‘This was the 
Naxalite movement with its creed of 


violence, Some parts oF 
Ganjam districts eame under its sway 
The tribal peoples were, no doubt 
misguided, beenuse violence could not 
have solved the problem, 

It became necessary that the Gove 
ments programmes and policies should 
be ceonomic-oriented and quick-matu 
ving. Two Tribal Development Agen- 


Koraput and 


cies, viz, the Parlakhimedi Tribal 
Development Ageney in Ganjam, 
district and the —Gunupur_ Tribal 
Development Ageney in Koraput 


district were established in 1972 with 


specific economic thrust 


In 1972, the Government of 
India set up an informal Expert Com: 
mittee to go into the entire question of 
tribal development and this Committee 
provided the basic frame for “further 


policy formulation. Meanwhile, the 
Planning Commission set up a "Task 
Force on the Department of Welfare 
of backremed Classes for. suppes 
ting programmes dor the Fifth Five 
Year Plan. The task Force consi- 
dered various aspects of tribal develop. 
ment and spelt out some further 
details for the new effort e 
‘on these Iwo basie 


formally 
nal Deve eil as a part of 
the Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan, Thus, 
gradually, a decision was made to 

are a’ Plan within the Plan for the 
{ribal areas, The tribal Sub-Plan was 


One of the fundamental _princi- 
ples which guided the formulation of 
the Sub-Plan and whieh runs like a 
common thread throughout all the 
schemes in the Sub-Plan is that the 
tibal peoples should be developed 
along the lines of their own genius, 
Those versed in the lore of tribal 
development will regard this as some: 
thing trite. But its importance cannot 
he exaggerated. Many a programme 
for tribal development had foundered 
since it did not conform to this p 
ple. ‘The tribesman is generally averse 
to leaving his home and hearth and 
heing set down in strange. unfamiliar 
surroundings. Yet. some — colonies 
were established, Tar away from his 
habitat. “as a result of which he 

gripped by an overpowering sens 


r casions, extension authorities 
tried to persuade them to grow high- 
vielding varieties of paddy with the 
lure of a package of modern pratic 

Without ascertaining the tribal» reae- 
tion, the zealous agenci h 
their supplies, and virtually forced on 
them strange crop and strange set of 


B 


‘The results were disastrous, 
the tribal folk should have 


some of the 
shment of colonies, 
ned on those of the non: 
people were provided for the 
settlers, to thelr surprise and. 

As the settlers were nol 


tribal 
discomfort 
used to them, they deserted the colo 


nies. The examples ean be multiplied, 
IW has to be our basic tenet that _ the 

lilictions, the temperament and the 
customs of the Adibasis’ have to be 
understood, appreciated and respected 
and our schemes for their development 
cast in the mould-accordingly, 


Asit has been remarked earlier, 
since the motivational factor is of para: 
mount importance conviction does not 
come easily. The tribal peoples have to 
be convinced thal what is being offered 
is valid and good: and, what is more 
important is practicable and relevant lo 
their conditions. Above all, they have 
to feel the urge to improve their econo- 
mic condition. These are no. simple 
matters. ‘They can break the spirit of 
the most zealous of missionaries. Yet, 
it has to be attempted. We have to get 
ahead with the task assigned. As per the 
Sub-Plan, the involvement of the tribal 
folk is to be secured through extension 
work as well as through doses of subs! 
For exam. 
Mure and the animal 
mes, 50 per cent subsidy 
allowed. I has also been 
cd that the tribal family might 
hot be able to contribute the other 50 
ber cent. Arrangements have been 
to get loans advanced to the 
peoples from finaneial institu 


tions, 


In the field of agriculture, while 
introduction of modern techniques has 
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‘been put down as one of the desiderata 
the pride of place has been assigned to 
propagation and distribution of impro- 
ved seeds of those crops which are 
being grown at present by the tribal 
peoples, In the matter of agricultural 
implements, there should be efforts to 
make available those implements which, 
represent one or two degrees of 
‘advancement over the ones which are 
in-use these days, ‘They are familiar 
swith bullock power; itis being augmen- 
ted to raise productivity, The accent 
ison green manuring. 


Similarly, in the Meld of | horticut 
ture, it has been envisaged that their 
existing expertise should be given an 
impetus to develop further. It is known 
that certain tribes tike the Souras of 
the Ganjam Ageney and the Dongria, 
Kondhs of Niamgiri hills of Koraput 
distriet have been traditional | fruit. 
growers, Thus skill is to be_ tapped. 
Further, it is intended to provide them 
with better and improved varieties of 
horticultural crops and the requisite 
inpuls and the modern know-how to 
the extent it is desirable. Ffteen tribal 
belts have been recognised in the State 
as having the potential of horticultur 
development, and these are being taken 
up. 


In the fleld of animal husbandry 
in Parlakimedi T.D. A. encouraging 
success has been achieved. The Souras 
Of the Ganjam Agency have taken to 
goat-rearing profitably. The experi 
ment has emboldened the Administ 
tion to lake up such animal husbandry 
chemes in other areas Tt is note 
worthy that eattle-keeping is not one 
Of the occupations of tribal communi- 
ties, barring the exceptional and the 

In fact, in the 


liability for 
to whom they were given. Hence, atten- 
tion is being concentrated on small 


‘animals like goats, sheep, pigs and 
pouliry. ‘The Koyas and the Kondhs 


the 
rearing. In case of small a 
small; 


likely to upset the tribal budget. 
‘course, the animal-forest balance has 
to be preserved, and it would be a retro- 
grade step to lay bare the hill slopes 
vnder the spell of animal husbandry 
programmes, These — considerations 
tare being kept in view, 


Mainly on account of his habitat 
the {ribesman has probably not been 
attracted by fish, the favourite food of 
the coast-lander.” Such relish as he has 
for fish is confined to dry fish, which is 
rather a pity. Nevertheless. in the 
‘Sub-Plan area there are several Schedu- 
Jed Caste communities which are tradi 
Hionally engaged in fishing. Schemes 
have been framed for promoting this, 
avocation amongst them. This inciden- 
{ally, exemplifies that the Sub-Pian is 
not ‘a. purely tribal plan but an area 
plan, It caters to (a) the tribal peoples, 
tb) the Scheduled Caste and jc) the 
non-tribal, non-Scheduled Caste and 
the indigent sections of the community 
with focus on the tribal folk. 


Enough has been said earlier to 
indicate” how the tribal peoples have 
ecu exploited. ‘The exploitation has 
faken the form of indebtedness with, 
losis at, exorbitant rate of interest har 
dily possible of liquidation; and land a 

nation, partly as aconsequence of inabi- 
Iity to’ liquidate loans and partly on ac- 
colint of handicapped marketing where. 
by they have been cheated by the mid. 
dlle-men and. the traders both in sale of 
their produce sind purchase of consi 
mer necessities. Tt hag also been ind 
cated that by promulgation of Regtila- 
ons the Government have consistently 
Iried to protect them from exploitation. 
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But one earmot help observing that 
these allictions are rooted in the igno- 
rance of the tribesmen which only time 
‘and concerted efforis can. overcome 
Further, much has been said about the 
positive’ measures of development 
Which one hopes would be rewarded 
with their economic upliftment, Thus 
the two fronts on which altack is being, 
mounted during the Fifth Plan are 
exploitation and poverty, One power 
Tul tool of these measures will be ce 

operatives, In the tribal area the role 
of co-operatives. iy being enlarged to 
include the following objectives: — 


[n) t provide production credit 
‘and agricultural inpulss 


(b) to market surplus agricultural 
‘and minor forest produces 


(c) tosupply to the tribal at reaso. 
able and controlled prices, 
consumer necessities like salt, 
Kerosene, ragi, coarse cloth, 
sugar ele, 


(a) to adva 
veil, 


consumpti 


In other words, for the tribal areas 
multipurpose co-operatives are envisa- 
ged. If the tribal peoples are enabled 
to complete the various transactions, 

det one rook, ie., the roof of the eo. 
‘operative, they will have reason to feel 
satisfled: if not, they are likely to turn 
away and, instead of approaching the 
respective Government agencies, "they 
will, as is their wont, wend heir way 10, 


the money-lender's ond the whole 
train of events will follow, 
Atlempls have been made to 


answer the two questions set forth in 
the beginning. The factors whieh impel- 
tribal development to be placed on a 
different, remedial footing from rural 
develognient in general have been ex, 
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plained. Ina nut-shell, tt may be said 
that the tribal world has some outstand 
ing characteristics which eall for speci. 
fie solutions, different from the “usual 
omnibus preseriplis ‘The conclu 
sion will be incomplete if this theme ix 
nol pursted logically further, The non. 
tribal “civilised” members of the Homo- 
sapiens are lending to acquire a dead, 
tuniformily everywhere, whieh surpri- 
ses ane, In respective of dress, man: 
ners, education, modes of thought they 
‘so to speak, carbon copies of the 
Webterners, and’ this emerges all over 
the world in a disquieting manner, In 
this Stale, the non-tribal citizens be- 
Jonging to different parts have a lot 
in common and the eloseness is approxi- 
nated to a considerable degree of unity. 
Between them and the tribal citizens 
there Is x xood deal of difference, Few 
will dispute this fact, The point need 
ing emphasis is that even belween 
members of two different tribes, the 
divergence might be very wide. Mem: 
ders of the advanced Bhuivan tribe and 
those of the isolated Juang ibe living, 
in the same district of Keonjhar may 
he compared, I we take members of 
the two tribes who are at the opposite 
ends of the seale of ceonomie back 
wardness and acculturation the degree 
jalion becomes very pronoun 
indeed, Tn consequence of _kaleido 
copie Variely among the 62 Scheduled 
‘Tribes of Orissa, the development treat 
ment has to be’ tribe-specifie, Fortu. 
nately, except in a small number of 
tases, ihe tribes bave specie locations. 
Hence, to an extent, the task of plan: 
ning and execution of development 
processes becomes less complex, 


A final question is posed in paren: 
thesis, A reference has been made ear. 
Hier to one School of thought which is 
sceptical about the results of too reat, 
an interference in tribal life, ‘This 
question has been worrying ribologists, 
Should the State take up the develop: 


THE SOCIAL LIFE. 


ment processes of the tribal peoples in 
the light of the present-dav knowledge 
and understanding with the inevitable 
consequences of introduction of distor, 
lions in their life ? Will it not be more 
prudent to let them take 
and fashion the developn 


might 
Another 
ilty about the second alternative 


aaftier their genius, though this 
mean 


considerabie delay ? 


is that the mareh of certain modern 
forces into the tribal land is inexorable 


nd, il inilintive is lost, the sense of 
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direction may be lost. But, if pos 
tive direction is essential. what should 
he ils nature and extent ? There is no, 
doubt that the attack has to be mount- 
ed on exploitation and poverty. Can't 
we achieve the purpose without harm 
ing the tribal susceptibilities, traditions 
and prociivities ? Can't we preserve the 
‘open, frank and honest character of the 
inibal peoples? Can't we allow their 
song, dance and laughter to continue to 
sweeten their lives in the same way as 
these haye done for centurie 


Development, Cultural 


Management and Anthropology 


GOPAL SARAN 


Extramural lctuge delivered by the Author om March 25, 1974 atthe Tribal and Harjan 
Research-cun-Trainng Institute of Orissa, Bhubaneswar.) 
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‘There was a time when 1 thought 
that avery sharp distinction between 
theoretical anthropology and applied 
anthropology was possible to maintain, 
T stil hold that anthropology” is 
not an ameliorative seienee but in the 
present-day world anthropology has to 
prove its worth by grappling with the 
problems of peoples. Now we have got 
over the fletion that human variability 
is unlimited and the main task of 
anthropology is to portray it. Tt should 
not, however, be assumed that the 
profession has abandoned its practice 
of studying each culture in its own 
terms, To the extent teaching of 
anthropology is aimed alt ereating bettey. 
understanding of the other person's 
viewpoint, il certainly has in view the 
application of the knowledge accu 
mulated by its devoted scholars, As 
Wolf says "Those who search in 
the anthropological literature for ‘how: 
to-do-it? books will search in vain, 
For what the anthropologist contributes, 
to these projects is not gadgetry, but the 
spirit of flexible inquiry. “He takes his 
stand against pelty "ethnocentrisms 
tthe thoughtless and soulless 

jon of principles and methods 

derived'from one cultural selling but 
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‘attribute to another which is 
different 
(Wolf, 1964: P. 25) 

Kroeber was very fond of 


describing anthropological approach as 
akin to that of natural history, He 
quite willing to concede the possibility 


alural-science-oriented anthro 
ivered a lecture on 
“Values as Subject of Natural Science 


Inquiry” before 
of America, For him, 

anthropolgy’s relations 

humanities was the closest 
of social science upon anthropology 
hecause the former to him, was signi- 
fed by constructing systenis of general 
proposition and had an__ameliorative 
utilitarian bias. I think Erie Wolf has 
aptly put that anthropology is “partly. 
in history, partly in literature; partly in 
natural séience and partly in sociat 
science; it strives to study men both 
from within and from without; it 
represents both a manner of looking at 
man and a vision of man—'the most 
scientific of the humanities, the most 
humanist of the science’. in an age of 
increased specialization, it strives to be 


however. 
with the 

He was 
h distrustful of the encroachment 
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above specially 
‘articulate them." 


to connect and 
(Woll, 1964:88) 


Among all the disciplines 
in studying man in society anthro: 
pology is most distinctive because of 
Ms uncommon reliance on the parti: 
cular. ‘The other social scientist 
approaches reality with a hypothesis, 
But before selecting the appropriate 
variables for analysis, the anthropolo- 
ist must view the social situation in all 
iis richness and texture, Experience 
‘tells him that he cannot take things at 
their face value, What seems most sim- 
ple and most obvious may turn out to 
be the most complicated. Like the 
humanist, the authropologist attaches 
‘the ulmost importance to the individual 
case, But unlike the artist who can 
create his work of att, the anthropolo- 
gist analyses something which already 
exists and which he has done nothing 
to create, Moreover, the anthropolo. 
ist has an uncanny way to rise above 
the particularism of a case to compare 
and contrast it with others and to 
arrive al some kind of a regulazity. 
‘These words describing anthropology 
are not intended asa textbook-type 
prescription of what anthropology” is 
about. It is intended to indicate” the 
parameters within which we can find 
what anthropology ean, or cannot do 
with regard to the issues of develop, 
‘ment and cultural management, 


‘The economist, W. Arthur Lewis 
‘states that "The economist who studies 
the non-market economy has to 
abandon most of what he has learnt 
sind adopts the techniques of the 
anthropologist” (quoted in Dalton 
1971:854). This worth noting that 
among the disciplines usually called 
social science, economies and anthro- 
Jpology are quite unlike in the subject 
‘matter, procedure and professional 
tradition. Economies is almost exclu 


interested 
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sively concerned with industrialized 
and developed forms of economies and 
found in the West and is concerned 
with the analysis of — large-seale 
processes concerned with price, income 
public finance, money and banking, 
The economists do not bother about 
folk views and behaviour of the people, 
Small-scale and village-lovel economies 
do not receive much attention af the 
economist, They also exclude "instit 
tional matters relaling to social orga 
nization and culture {rom their analytt 
cal interests” (Dalton, 1971:354), 


‘There is no tradition of detailed feld 
work in economics but economics 
strong in, having developed a formal 
theory of an abstract kind and has beet 
very “much concerned with formal 
analysis which js consciously designed 
for poliey-making 


‘The anthropological _ tradition 
radically different. Anthropology 
not developed a highly formal theory 
Pragmatic tradition in anthropology 
very weak and generalizations have not 
been arrived at with a view to formula. 
ting policies, Detailed eld’ work 
based on face-to-face inquiry is the 
most important part of training and 
research in the discipline, Empirical 
nvestigation has been concerned with 
"other cultures” and the unit of 
observation and analysis isa small 
tribal or village-level community. Con- 
cerned with the study of human beha. 
viour in its broad socio-cultural 
setting, the anthropologist is prove lo 
be interested in the interaction of 
economic and non-economic activities 
institutions and roles in. the small 
society, even when his primary focus Is 
economies alone, 


In view of the fundamental difference 
between economies and anthropology 
is not surprising that quite diferent, 
conceptions are found among . econo 
mists and anthropologists regarding 


what the process of | development 
consists of. Let us ask what we mean, 
by development, of what development 
consists of and what can be developed 
Asan economist, Lam interested i 
providing sufficient material incentives 
to the people. They might consist of 
profitable prices for eash erops oF skills 
resources and equipment to start 
agricultural extension services, to build) 
roads and to acquire transport fae! 
from farm to market or to obi 
credit, ‘The villagers have to be 
induced to take up new economic acti 
vilies and to utilize new technology 
‘The economist views “development as 
a longrun, continuing process of new: 
improved and diversified activities and 
echnologies so that community income 
may tise continually (Dalton, 1971: 
275)". This view of development 
attributes primaey to economic re- 
construction. It assumes that an 
undeveloped economy can be developed 
by replacing either the old and 
outmoded parts of the out-of-date 
traditional economic machine or by th: 
substitution of the old machine by 
new and more improved machine. The 
model of the new parts or the whole 
machine is provided by the develope? 
and industrialized economics of the 
Western countries, 


Very few economists will concede 
that economic theory is eulture-bord 
as it is the outgrowth of the analysis of 
the complex ‘organizations, — special 
structures, and problems of large-scale 
industrialized and developed economies 
of the capitatist West, But an unprece: 
dented situation arose, beginning with 
the independence of'India in 1947 
About a hundred countries in Asin and 
Africa, covering vast geographical 
tracts, and containing most of the 
world’s population have emerged as 
new sovereign States. These countries 
‘were, in| thost eases poor at the time of 
their’ independence. The — proble 
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before their leaders was to embark on. 
the course of a systematic national 
economic development. In India, 
Particularly, and in most other under 
developed countries also, it was felt 
that | planned economic ’ development 
was the only way out of the most 
distressing state of affairs, In India 
the idea “of a welfare state within a 
democratic set-up forced the then 
saders to plan the economic develop: 
ment of the country so as to promote 
social welfare in general and welfare 
of the Scheduled Castes and the Sche: 
duled Tribes in particular, ‘The idea 
of democratic planning at the national 
level was unique. Western economics 
and social activities and institutions 
‘were the results of unplanned and non 
ed growth ‘processes within a 
democratic set-up. The Soviet model 
posited the idea of a planned and 
Tegimented economic development. 
‘The primary emphasis on economics 
necessitated curbing of political and 
Personal liberties without much scope 
for freedom of thought and action. 


‘The situation in the Third World is 
pretty complicated, the structures 
Processes, and problems are too 
ferent for the formulation of a 
single analytical _model of under: 
development. What the Western 
countries did in different contexts at 
different times through the Industrial 
revolutions, the French revol 
their nation-building acti in 
Mercantile periods are being attempted 
by the new nations, all at a time ina 
synthetic form, They want to develop 
economically, "technologically, politi 
cally and culturally: deliberately, cons. 
ciously and quickly. One 
disheartening feature of the planned 
development in the Third World is 
that, despite an arowed intention of 
all-round development, in actual prae: 
tice economic planning has acquired 
pride of place. It has been generally 
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observed that 
developed 
emphasis on 


if a country 
economically, primary 
economic analysis and 
policy is less likely to develop that 
aspect of culture. Dalton has very 
‘aptly remarked that “for that substra- 
tum’ of under-developed economics 
‘whieh is the least’ developed, only 7 
narrow range of economics is. directly 
applicable, and the most formidable 
problems encountered are socio-ccono 
mic and purely. politieal and social 
problems in creating modern_ nation 
‘wide institutions”. (Dalton, 1971: 353) 
If this is true, then what will happen to 
the idea of pure economic development 
unpolluted by non-economic factors ? 
‘There are development economists in 
the Western countries. who are 
critical of conventional economies and 
fare aware that the Western aggregates! 
concepts like "gross investinent”” 
cannot be utilized in analyzing econo: 
mic structures found in the under 
developed countries, ‘They also feel 
that these countries’ social and politica) 
processes and probl 

mic development. This admission on 
the part of the development economists 
relating tothe irritating influence of 
socio-political aspects on economic 
aspects brings them closer to the 
anthropologist’s contention that 
aspect of a people's life ean be seen it 
isolation to the other aspects, 


is less 


I had promised to present the 
anthropological perspective on develop, 
ment, If economics is distinctive for 
its emphasis on macro-development of 
national economics, anthropology’s 
distinetiveness can be said to Tie in 
micro-development, The action anthro: 
ology programmes mostly centre 
upon the introduction of one or two 
specific innovations like improved 
seeds, mosquito or pest control, ete 
through a visiting expert in temporary 
residence, This agent of change 
should know the history and the present 


structure of the village community 
‘The anthropologist does not tire out of 
stressing "the cultural complexity of 
innovations—the many resistances to 
Innovation steamming from the people's 
values, attitudes, social relationships 
and past experi¢nees—and the social 
consequences of innovations, that the 
adoption of a steel axe ean induce x 
train of unforeseen social consequence 
changed relationships and even new 
conflicting situations”. (Dalton, 1971: 
275-76) 


It is undoubtedly 
pological  Iiterature provides useful 
Jeads to visiting experts such as Peace 
Corps volunteers, public health and 
family planning workers or agricultural 
extension agents, ‘These persons visit 
the rural folk for a short period, to 
introduce specifle innovations. ‘The 
task which these people perform is 
uiseful, To the extent the anthropologi- 
eal knowledge comes handy to them, it 
not mt value, But it is fair 
enough to expect that applied anthro 
pology’s Literature will contain infor 
mation about post-colonial social and 
economic policies and politico and 
Knowledge | about the processes of 
development which the sister diseiplines. 
are providing, It is generally assumed, 
in the anthropological circles, that we 
‘are competent to talk only of miero- 
development and therefore our studies 
are of little relevance to understanding 
maero-development processes Tike 
modernization, nation-building, etc, 


true that anthro: 


It is high time we, the anthropolo- 
ists, realized that we lived ina high 
complex and competitive world where 
bashfulness about one's potentiality 
may seem lo others to. be an inherent 
weakness of the discipline rather than 
modesty of ils votaries. For instance, 
the anthropologist knows very well that 
he cannot study a village community in 
complete isolation, In a complex 


society the village is linked with other 
villages, the region and the whole 
nation in the form of concentric circles, 
‘The anthropologist cannot understand 
the happenings in the village on. the 
basis of the situation which prevails 
within the confines of the village itsell 
‘Therefore, even if the focus of his study 
isa village or a group. of villages, he 
eannot remain unacquainted with the 
trends and processes which are in 
operation in the wider spheres of the 
region, and the nation. The program: 
mes, the policies and the legal and 
constitutional decisions taken at, the 
highest level percolate, through diffe: 
rent avenues and agencies, to the 
villages as well. No anthropologist 
‘worth his salt, however, microscopic he 
may be in the area’ of his actual 
coverage, can ignore or by-pass them. 
Edward Shils has realized that the pri 
mary need in the study of new states is 
to have a comprehensive view that is, 2 
view of the whole society. ‘The portion 
of anthropology among all the social 
selence disciplines has been aptly 
described by Shils thus, "Owing, 
perhaps, to the strength of the tradition 
of intensive one-man inquiry that has 
been fostered by social. anthropology’, 
from which so many of the students of 
the new states have come and the litera: 
ture of which isso essential to. the 
understanding of the social setting of 
the new states, their comprehensive 
study by techniques that are appro 
priate has begun in the right direction” 
{Shils, 197111). 


‘The preceding paragraphs clearly 
indicate the vast difference between the 
anthropologists’ self-image of their 
discipline and the image of anthropolo- 
gy formed by non-anthropologists, Eric 
Wolf has eloquently pointed out the 
reason as well as the danger of such 
self-image by, the anthropologists in 
these words : “Anthropologists are apt 
to be modest about the possibilities of 


their discipline, to discuss the wider 
implications of their knowledge with 
diifidence, Yet, in our time, sueh timi: 
ities enshrine a danger, the dan 
separation between private faith in 
science and public defense of that 
of a divaree between vision and act, to 
the deteriment of vision that can alone 
justify the act” (Wod, 1964:87) 


mm 


Dalton says that the term "develop- 
ent” means the same thing for the 
economists as docs 
for the political scientists; the expres: 
sion “role diferentiation”” conveys to 
the sociologists the same idea as 
“culture change” does tothe 
anthropologists. =I do not think all 
these words means the same thing but 
this point is not of vital significance, 
‘The basie issue is whether those who 
advocate economic development are 
also aware of the consequences of the 
planned changes, My understanding is 
thal either due to ignoranee or throu 
sheer lack of vision the  socto-cultural 
consequences of economic. innovations 
are not anticipated or eared for, For 
instance, neither those who drafted the 
land reform bills for the abolition of 
vanindari, not those who were diveetly 
fected by stich legislation could guess 
the far reaching changes in. critical 
relationships which they brought about 
The anthropological perspective of 
seeing things in their inter relationship 
{ells us today that the impact of these 
logislations were so. wide-ranging 
because along them came into 
force the law of universal adult 
franchise and the concept of society's 
responsibilities towards some of the 
most backward and underprivileged 
sections of the population. ‘The 
difficulty arises because of the 
‘unintended consequences of the 
‘economic policies. While we may be 
relatively more clear about our econo: 
ic goals, I wonder if we are aware oF 
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the philosophy behind economic 
development and modernization, For 
instance, Dalton says that the local 


social security and the tendeney to turn 
inward which is so distinetive of the 
‘traditional economies changes into 
commercialism, eash earning, and the 
breakdown of self-sufficiency, making 
people turn outward when i system 
becomes economically, developed, 


“Modemization consists of new 
activities which displace local depen: 
dence with external dependence - ot 
markets and governmental services 
and, by so doing, it integrates the 
illage community into the region, the 
nation, and, through foreign trade 
transactions, into the rest of the world, 
Almost all the important innovations 
‘that comprise modernization reduce 
household dependence on the village 
local community, its, physical environ: 
‘ment and network of social relation 
ships, and inerease household “depens 
dence on local, national and inter. 
national market networks. From the 
‘viewpoint of individual persons, real 
alternatives and mobility, aswell as 
real income are inereased with the 

and —deversifled transactions 
opportunities” (Dalton, 1971:289) 


at the risk of being called a 
protagonist of the status quo and. anti 
development, Iet me ask the question 
whether the eonseuences of economic 
development as enumelated by 

in the preceding quotation, area 
ble for our countrymen. No one would 
oppose the introduction of improved 
technologies for better agricultural 
production, Tt is necessary that 
the same family and social pattern 
must emerge as in the West or else we 


shall not be called developed? For 
instance, Dalton says that with econo: 
mie improvement in Indian villages, 


practices have not 


traditional social 
According to him, one 


deen given up. 
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indicator of social change is movement 
to nuclear houscholds, "He seems to 
lament that “economic incentives work 
to keep the extended family togtcher", 
He takes the family as one of the tisk” 
sharing devices in an agricul- 
tural system which was traditional and 
static and where opportunities to earn 
livelihood outside the fleld of agricul- 
ture were few. This perspective isso 
typical of a Western — social Seientist 
who views groups and institutions as 
mere instrumentalities, — Practic 
every member of this audience knows 
that’ the family for an Indian is not 
merely an economic club. More 
important than this are the emotional, 
relational, educational and spiritual 
functions of the family. For crores 
of Indians it is the centre of most of 
activities, So important is the family 
and the wider kin group for most of us 
that we cannot find a parallel to it in 
the present-day’ socalled ‘role-dilferen: 
tiated’ system of the West, 


To me it seems that 
development ought not to be tied up, 
with the break-up of our family 
system, This isthe reason why T 
would like to see a co-ordination 
between planned economic develop- 
ment and preservation of our tradi- 
tional Indian values through a proper 

of cultural assortment, I do not 
see any justifieation in viewing the 
success of the co-operatives and the 
community development programmes 
in association with economic moder. 
nization, — ecommercialization, 
sophisticated agricultural technology’, 
and rural ineomes, The welfare of 
the individual ought not to be seen as 
something to be gained in isolation of 
the welfare of the family and the com 
munity as a whole. Most Western 
commentators, Western anthropologists 
ike Dalton seem to see an. inevitable 
clash between the opportunities for the 
development of the individual and these 


economic 


for the group. Our perspective is 
different because we do not see a clash 
between the two. 


Let us take another example. This 
time I shall speak of the caste system. In 
‘our Constitution, we have enshrined th 
basic value to end all kinds of diseri 
nation, including discrimination in 1 
name Of caste, Perhaps no sensible 
person will deny that there are 1 
detestable aspects of the caste system 
which must’ be done away with. 
‘Wherever equal opportunities are to be 
provided to all the citizens of the 
country and selections for positions 
have fo be made on merit, caste shou! 
have no place init, Pat fer 
think that Hindu should have 
‘equal right with a priest in temple. 


Both for some Western commenta. 
tors as well as for our political leaders 
the caste system is the usual whipping 
hoy. The assumption is that caste is 
all evil, Tis against the establishment 
of a truely equalitarian and democratic 
society. So if Indians have to be 
economically developed and politically 
strong, the caste system must be eradi- 
ated.” Tam simply amazed at the lack 
of realization that such a proposition 
is totally impractical. I do not think 
anvbody has suggested what the nature 
of the Indian society would be if 
somehow we succeeded in eradicting 
the caste system. I hasten to add, 
however, that I do not mean to suggest 
that the caste disabilities should not be 
eradicated. 


Dalton says that “the weaker the 
caste system (is), the higher (are) the 


rural income "and — development” 
(Dalton, 1971 ; 822). In one of his 
studies ‘he finds evidence that the 


caste system and traditional altitudes 
exercise a, retarding influence on eco- 
niodernization of rural India 


‘The obvious implication here is that 
India will remain economically 
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medaeval as long as the caste  systent 
exists, Well, let us abolish the caste 

‘stem if we can, What depresses me 
is the fact that our planners seem to 
assume that by introducing sophisti- 
‘cated economic devices, they will have 
accomplished the task of social 
reconstruction. When the plan targets 
are not attained, they blame the caste 
system and. superstitious of the 
ignorant people for their failures. ‘This 
amounts to ignoring the role of a very 
Significant factor. Would it not be 

serto acknoweldge the realily of 
the caste system as well as the super- 
stitions of the people and to plan for 
So better cova economic future of 
the different sections of dur populn- 
Hon? In other words, at present we 
close our eyes to the contemporary 
socio-cultural realities and expect that 
economic changes will automatically 
initiate desirable social reformation as 
well. Tam, on the other hand, pleading 
here for @ thorough understanding of 
‘our present-day socio-cultural realities 
necessary to have a clear-cut iden of 
What is to be socially reconstructed, 
This should be based on the proper 
sense of values and on the Indian 
conception of good life. Let us not he 
victims of cheap slogans, clichis and 


hall-backed idas of »(Weastern-orient 
ed) an cgalitarian society. Here it 
will be worthwhile to mention that 


economy, in 
which different functions were assigi 
ed to different caste groups, was based 
on the idea of co-poeration and the 
good of the whole —communit; 
Commereialism, on the other hand, 
based on welfare of the individual and 
is competitive to the core, We can 
choose the option which, we think, 
will bring about the greatest good of 
the greatest number. Let us do this 
with the knowledge gained after proper 
scrutiny of facts, 
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Stereotypes of the tribes of 
Pasighat (Arunachal Pradesh) 
about fifteen ethnic groups” 


N. PATNAIK 


Introduction and Hypothesis 


Strange are the ways in which people 
unconsciously react towards the stran 
gers and the aliens at the first sight. 
First impressions last, though they 
may undergo modifications with grea. 
ter contact. Each of us has an arche- 
type of human beings at the back of 
the mind. Our attitude is favourable 
or unfavourable to the strange visitor 


accordingly as he conforms or does. 
nol conform to the prototype. ‘Birds 
of the same feathers flock together’ 


runs the proverb, But as the world is 
full of heterogenous groups of people 
we have to strike a harmonious rela 
tionship between one group and an 
other for the shake of peace, amity and 
happy living, Solution of the tension 
wherever it is present depends. to 
great, extent on how we counteract 
the influences of the forces of conflict, 
‘This paper is an objective study of the 
impressions formed. by the tribes of 
Pasighat about fifteen different groups 


Indian nationals and the aliens, ‘The 
impressions formed by one ethnic 
group of another is technically called. 
“Stereotypes”, that is, picture formed 
in the mind’of the former regarding 
the latter. 


Though Arunachal Pradesh _(previ- 
ously called NEFA) was kept by the 
of Indian nationals and the aliens. The 
British authorities in isolation from the 
rest of the country asa policy of 
Administration, the tribes of this terri 
tory have had a fair degree of contact 
with the people of the other parts of 
India through trade and commerce, 
fairs and festivals. ‘The people of this 
region had more commercial contacts 
with the ‘Tibetans than with the 
Indians. ‘The contact” with the 
Assamese was much eloser than with 
‘ople of any other parts of India, 
More often than not, such eontaets bet 
ween the Assamese and the tribes of 
ie Arunachal Pradesh were for. the 
pose of trade and commerce and 
made at the sacred cent 
festivities 


* This study which is presented in this paper isa part of the Research project on Tribal Tension 


fn India, 
Pradesh, 


One ofthe study areas of the research project was Siang District of 
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Arunachal 


STEREOTYPES OF THE TRIBES. 


‘Though the policy of isolation conti 
‘ues in the form of the Inner line regu. 
lation which forbids indiscriminate 
entrance of the outsiders into the ler 
tory, itis in force for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Arunachal Pradesh, 
Unlike the British Government which 
had little interest in developing this 
art of the country the Government of 
India have been taking keen interest in 
bringing about allround development 
and hastening the national integration 
for the purpose of effective administra 

tion, 


‘This ‘change in attitude of the 
government has stepped up the esta- 
lishment of a net-work of adminitsra. 
tive machinery and introduction of 
various socio-economic we If are 
measures in Arunachal " Pradesh 
Various categories of administrators. 
officers and public servants from all 
over India are employed in various 
obs in Arunachal Pradesh and are in 
constant contact with its inhabitants 
through their services. Recently the 
Toad "communications have been 
immensely developed making it possi- 
ble to ply vehicular traffle into’ this 
territory. Although there is no commer. 
cial company operating a service of air- 
Hines, the Indian air-force plies its 
air-craft over the territory and make 
landing at certain places for the pur- 
pose of airlift of the officers and public 
in emergencies, and for the air-drop of 
provisions in the inaccessible | regions, 
Such facilities have enabled the tribes 
of Arunachal Pradesh to come in con: 
tact with the modern modes of com, 
munication and the personnel opera- 
ting them. Thus the tribes of Arunachal 
Pradesh ‘have been, for quite a long 
time by now, in close contact with the 
administrators, — medical officers 
School teachers, business men, army 
and police personnel who are mostly 
outsiders: ‘The recent international 
confrontation which took place in the 
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border area has provided opportunities 
to the people of Arunachal Pradesh to 
witness the military operations of the 


countries which were in conflict with 
fone another and such occasions have 
developed certain stereotypes in the 

nd of the people about military and 


army personnel 


Thus, the peop 
Pradesh have been in contact with 
various types of people from India and 
outside and have developed different 
pictures and perceptions about them 
depending upon the circumstances in 
which the contacts were established, 
and the duration of the contact, The 
Purpose of this paper is to find out 
what type of stereotypes the tribes of 
Pasighat. one of the Subdivisions of 
Siang district, Arunachal Pradesh have 
formed of different groups of people 
with whom they have come in contact 
in the recent times and about whom 
ther have some knowledge. 


Arunachal 


Pasighat is the most important place 
in the whole of Arunachal Pradesh, It 
ts well connected by road and is com- 

nercially well developed. Tt is the 
centre of educational advancement as 
it has a Degree College in its town. ‘The 
people of this place sre politically more 
s than those of the other parts 
of Arunachal Pradesh, It is also 
agriculturally more developed than the 
other parts of the territory, Also, most 
of the political leaders and. highly 
rated persons hail from this place 


Pasighat is so to say, the nerve 
centre of Arunachal Pradesh, Although 
the findings of a study on the stereo- 
types of the tribes of Pasighat alone 

not be representative of the whote 

of Arunachal Pradesh, it is an impor- 
tant study as it covers’ ils core. area 
nd reveals the stereotypes of its poli- 
tical, educational and economic elites. 


Sample of the studi 


‘The sample of responsive observers 
consists of 68 college and school 
students, government servants and 
! leaders, all of whom are tribal in 

economically progressive and 
are between 18 and 35 vears of age. 
‘They have a fairly good knowledge of 
english, 


Procedure: 


As pointed out earlier, we _adminj 
stered a schedule on stereotypes con- 
taining 93 positive and negative sxttri- 
utes, We presented the list of the 
attributes to each of the 68 objects 
anthropological study of Pasighat 
allowed them time to go over the list 
and comprehend the issue and clear 
their doubts, if any, and then select at 
least five attributes for each of the 15 
ethnic groups which, in their opinion, 
would most. correctly describe the 
group concerned, We also urged them 
{o place the serial number of the attri- 
utes of their choice against the respec- 
tive groups in order of importance. We 
also. made it clear to them that if the 
given attributes did not fully describe 
any of the groups included in the study 
they should feel free to. use any other 
attributes of their choice. The next 
thing which we asked them to do was 
to arrange , the 15 groups in order of 
preference | for association. For the 
suke of explanation we may add that 
the placing of the selected attributes 
constitutes the trait-method, and the 
arrangment of the groups in order of 
performance constitutes the preference 
method. 


Wo analysed the responses in _ the 
same manner as was done by S. C. 
Panchbhait in his study of stereotypes 
‘The procedure of analysis is quoted 
below. 


“The unfavourable ratio (U-ratio) 
for a stereotyped group has been dedu- 
ced by dividing the total number of 
unfavourable stereotype frequencies by. 
the favourable ones given to that 
group by a sample. The favourable 
marks (F.—Marks) are found out by a 
scoring process in which the most 
preferred group gets as many marks as 
number of groups, being arranged on 
the preference scale and with a gradual 
reduction by one mark the least prefer- 
red on the last placed secures only oni 

mark.” 


Analysis 


The results of Analysis are tabulated 
in three tables. Table 1 gives the top 
five attributes which were more fre- 
quently checked than the others by the 
respondents and the percentages of, 
Fespondents checking each of these 
altributes for each group, 


‘The groups of peoples of the 4 
different categories as mentioned 
above are arranged below in order of 
the most favourable to the most wn: 
favourable with the help of Table 1. 


It will be seen in Table 1 that in each 
‘case we arranged the 5 attributes, one 
below the other, according to the 
ber cent frequencies, the highest fre- 
queney remaining at the top and the 
lowest at the bottom. ‘Then we arran= 
Red the groups in order of the frequen- 
ies of the top-most attributes. ‘The 
groun whose first attribute recorded 
the highest frequency was mentioned 
as the number ‘I in the list, and the 
group having the lowest frequency of 
ils first attribute was mentioned as the 
number ‘I5' in the list. The other 
roups were listed in between these two 
groups in order of their respective 
frequencies. 


I. Panehbhal, S.C—=The Levels of Regional and National Identication and Intergroup 


Relations Among Harljans and Adivasi” J 
a 


Indian Anthtop. Soe., 2:75-63 (1967). 
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‘The Table shows that in the cases of 
the Sikh, the Nepali, the Bengali, tl 
Bangladesh people, the Marwadi, the 
Assamese, the Indian, the European, 
Christian, the Tibetan and the Indian 
Christian’ the first attribute is a 
favourable one whereas in the cases of 
the tribes of the plains, the Chine 
the Muslim, the Bihari and the Bhutia, 
the first attribute is an unfavourable 
one. 


‘The percentage frequency of the frst 
atribule in the ease of the Sikh is the 
highest.” Tk means that the number of 
the Sikhs contacted by the tribes. of 
Pasighat is greater than the number of 
peoples listed in the table. The tribes 
of Arunachal Pradesh in general are 
the earliest inhabitants and they form 
the majority. But they have been refer- 
red to by a small number of | Fespon. 
dents. Tt is very difficult to ascertain 
the attitude of the respondents in this 
regard. Recently some covert hosti- 
lity has developed in the mind of the 
tribes of Pasighat towards the Assa- 
mese. Issues like boundary dispute 
and the medium of instruction have 
‘accentuated the tension between them. 


In regard to the differemt attitude 
which the tribes of Pasighat have to- 
wards the Tibetans we feel that it may 
be due to their feeling of ethnic superio- 
rity. which has been responsible for 
such attitude, ‘The Adis which inelude 
mainly the Gallong and the Miniyong 
tribes of Siang District consider them. 
selves to be superior to the other tribal 
communities such as the Manpa of 
Bomdila who are Tibetan in origin. 
‘This factor has a force to prejudice the 
respondents, who are mostl 
against the Tibe 

has recently taken place among 
Teaders of Arunachal Pradesh to give up. 
all regional and ethnic differences and 
regard all tribes inhabiting Arunachal 
Pradesh as one people of an integrated 
territory: 


Table 1 also gives the percentage: 
wwourable and unfavourable quali 
in respect of the first five characterstics 
altributed by the respondents to each 
Of the fifteen groups. We have used 
them for determining which groups are 
favourable and which are not favoura- 
ble and the extent of their likes and dis- 
likes, For the analysis of this problem 
we have divided the 15 groups into 
four categories according to” thei 
nationality and place of residence. The 
categories are as follows:— 

(1) Groups of peoples of Indian 
Nationality residing in India— 
the Sikh, the Bengali, the 

. the Assamese, the 

Iribes of the plains, the Mus- 

lim, the Bihari, the Indian 

Christian. 

(2) Groups of peoples of other 

nalities resident in 

the Nepali, the Euro- 

pean Christian, the Tibetan, 
the Bhutia. 

(3) Groups of peoples of foreign 
Nationality—the Bangladesh 
and the Chinese peoples 

(4) People of India as a whole— 
the Indian, 

We have arranged the 15 groups of 
the four categories in the Table 2 in 
order of favourableness—unfavoura- 
Benes, as expressed by” the “respon 

‘The table shows that in cases of the 
European Christian and the Bangladesh 
people all the five attributes are fayou- 

It means that the respondents 
all positive stereotypes in their 
lind about these two ethnic groups. 
Next in order, are the Sikh, the Ben: 
gall, and the Indian Christian of the 
first eatogory, the Tibetan of the second 
category aud the Indian of the fourth 
category. The favourable stereotypes 
constitute 80 per cent in uch cases, 
Next in order, are the Assamese, the 
tribes of the plains and the Bihari of 


the frst category and the Nepali of the 
second category. About such groups 
the favourable stereotypes are only 60 
per cent. 


‘The groups of peoples about whom 
the respondents have more negative 
stereotypes than the positive ones are 
the Marwadi, the Chinese and the 
Muslim. In the fayourable—unfavou- 
rable seaie the European Christian and 
the Bangladesh people are at the favou- 
rable end and the Muslim at the unfa- 
vourable end, and the other groups 
‘occupy different positions between, 
them in the scale, For example, the 
Indians in general about whom the 
respondents have — more positive 
stereotypes occupy « position whieh is 
nearer to the favourable pole of the 
seale. In contrast, the Chinese about 
whom the respondents have more 
negative stereotypes eccupy’ a place 
which is closer to the unfavourable 
pole of the scale. 


We have also analysed the problem 
of disposition of the respondents to 
wards the groups under study by 
methods of U-ratio and F-marks which 
are presented in. the Table 3. The 
table shows that the U-ratio of 0-253 
given to the Indian group shows an 
altitude of the highest Favour to them. 
Contrasted with this the "U” ratio Tet 
given to the Muslim shows a disposi 
tion of greater disfavour towards 
them. "In between the two groups fall 
the other groups of which the Bangla- 
desh people, the Tibetan, the European, 
the Christian, the Sikh and the Bengali 
fall within the range of favourable dis- 
position in decreasing order and the 
tribes of the plain, the Assamese, the 
Bihari, the Nepali, the Marwadi and the 
Chinese fall within the range of unfa- 
vourable disposition in an increasing 
order. The Bhutia group occupies the 
border zone between the favourable 
and unfavourable images, 


‘The resulis of the analysis of T- 
marks ‘given to the different groups 
under study conforms more or less to 
those of the U-ratio. They correspond 
more closely to the Indian group which 
is given the 2nd rank in the F-marks, 
‘and whieh is almost the top position in 
the favourable disposition, ‘The Mus- 
im and the Chinese are given the 14th 
and 15th. ranks respectively, which is 
lowest position in the unfavourable 
disposition. Although the ranks 
obtained on U-ratios and on F-marks 
o- relate with one another statistically 
the value of co relation‘is weak. It is 
more so in the cases of the 12° inter- 
mediate groups than in those of the 
Indians who are looked upon by the 
natives of the area with the greatest 
favour. The Chinese and the Muslim 
are looked down upon and the impres 
sions formed of them are very 
unfavourable. 

Because of meagre samples and the 
limited study of the area, itis difficult 
to generalize for the’ whole of 
Arunachal Pradesh in terms of the 
findings of this study. It is, therefore, 
necessary to take up similar studies 
fon stereotypes in different parts of 
Arunachal Pradesh to discover the 
attitude and image which the tribes of 
Arunachal Pradesh as a whole, have 
formed of the different Indian 
nationals and the aljen ethnic groups. 
An extensive and intensive study of 
‘on a larger seale will reveal the real 
picture of the inter-ethnic stereotypes 
and based on such studies suitable 
measures can be taken to eliminate 
‘many antisocial forces such as easteism 
rabid communilisin, misdirected racia- 
lism and parochial regionalism where- 
ever and in whatever form they are 
found. Out of such studies will also 
follow ways and means by which intra 
and inter-ethnic emotional integration 
ean be encouraged on anational scale 
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Tablet 
PASIGHAT SUB-DIVISION 


U-Ratios and F-Marits given to different groups by the respondents (educated and 4 
leaders who are educated) 


Groups ‘ation Ranks on Groups Femarks Rana on 
wo a o “a 6 0) 

1, Indian 0388 1A Assamese. 625 1 

2 Banglaesh people .. 0359 2 2indian 60 2 

4 Tibetan oa 3S Bengal. 48 3 

4. European Christin .. 0992 4 Abia. 384 4 

5 sikh a O88 5 Sint 98 5 

6. Indian Chrision «| OSM6 § Stabe ot 967 6 

7. Bengali ae 0852 7 ‘7. Nepali 355 7 . 

& Bhutia oe 06H 8 6.Bhuta = a17 8 : 

8. Tribes of the plains .. 0-685 90. Barpaay 912 9 

10, Assamese ss OBL 1) 10 Shas 0 

LL Bihari . 0883 11 Ut, Bangladesh 30-2 u ‘ 

eowle. 

12, Nepal - 0965122 Marwadi 2k 2 

13, Marva < 15L 13 TR Tibetin 20 13 

14, Chinese 18M Mun 180 “ 

15, Maslin MRT 1B 5 Chine 66 6 - 


‘Rank (@) between ranks obtained by U-method and ranks obtained by F-method Is 
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Stratification and discrimination 
among three Harijan castes in a coastal 


Village of Orissa 


N. K, BEHURA 


‘The Indian Social System is both 
stratified and segmentary. The hall- 
mark of the easte society is its strue 
tural stratification, which, according 
to Sorokin "means the differentiation 
‘of a _given population into hierarchi 
cally superposed classes. Tt is mani- 
fesied in the existence of upper and 
lower layers. Ils basis and very essence 
consist in an unequal distribution of 
rights and privileges, duties and res- 
ponsibilities, social values and prohibi 
Hons, social power and influences 
among members of a society (1985 : 
370) 


Castes are hierarchically graded on 
the basis of the prevailing concept of 
rilual purity and pollution in the social 
order, in which each oecupies a specific 


position and the struetural distance 
between one caste and another may 
bbe great or small, which depends upon 


their respective position in the total 

‘Thus social stratifieation on 
chy is the central feature of the 
caste system, 


Likewise, the central feature of each 
caste is its" segmentary character. A 
caste is segmented into several endo- 
Ramous units, each of which constitutes 
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a sub-caste, The segnientation of 
@ caste into endogamous units, has 
bersisted from very early times, A’sub- 
caste retains all the features of the 
caste and represents it. in the local 
community. Occupational  specializa- 
tion and cultural variation are the 
main reasons of caste segmentation, 


In the popular folk usage the verna- 
cular word ‘jati’ always refers tothe 
sub-caste, because a caste in the Hindu 
social organization, is never a functi- 
onal unit. Similarly, the term  varna, 
in the popular folk’ usages, is seldom 
referred to connote “the four classes 
into which the Rigvedic society was 
divided, that is, the three eatogories of 
the twice-boon, Brahman, Kshetriva, 
Vaishya and fourthly, the Sudra, below 
whom were the out castes”, 


(Hutton, 1963 : 64), 


But rather, all the four varna 
cl ved together termi 
Savarna’ Hindu (caste 
thus differentiated 
astes, who are designal- 
Hutton terms 

the outeastes as exterior castes (1963 : 
TX) since traditionally they remainod 
on the periphery of the Hindu castes, 


Hindu) 
from th 
ed as Asavarna Hind 


STRATIFICATION AND DISCRIMINATION . 


‘There is no gainsaying the fact that 


yste- 


closed status group | (Leach, 1962: 1) 
where there is no vertical mobility 
between the strata, and the member- 
ship of a caste is ascriptive, i.e., it is 
determined by birth. 


‘There has been so much talking 
about caste mobility, but all the talks 
are vel to be empirically validated. 
During the post independent period 
there has been some shift in the tradi- 
| moorings of the easte system 
nstanee, the strict endogamou 
Of the sub-eastes of a particular 
caste has been broken in recent times : 
whereas the caste endogamy 
persists. Like connubiality there has 
also been some change in eommensa- 
lity, But in this ease the change has 
largely been confined to an individual's 
private commensal norm rather than to 
the public commensal standards of 
The following discussion will 


Mahadeiaria is a multi-caste village 
in the Rajkanika Block of Cuttack 
istrict. ‘The village is situated on the 
left bank of the Kharashrota river, 
almost near its confluence with the 
Brahmani river. The village consists 
of two wards, one is exclusively inha- 
ited by 11 categories of caste Hindus, 
namely. the Brahman, th 
Karan, the Khandayat, the Gudia (con- 
fectioner), the Gauda (milk man), the 
Badhei (carpenter), the Teli (oilman). 
the Liary (grain-parcher), the Tanti 
(weaver), and the Bhatta’ (bard) and 
three ‘exterior castes, such 
as, the Gokha (fisherman), the Mahuria 
(sahanai-players) and ' the Pana 
(drummer and basket maker). The 
total population of the village is 1.176. 
‘The term “exterior”, states Hutton. 
for the Hindu castes hitherto known 
as ‘depressed’ was originally suggested 


by the Census Superintendent for 
Assam and was adopted in the report 
as the most satisfactory alternetive to 
the unfortunate and depressing lebel 
“Depressed classes’ (1963: 193). Thus 
Hutton treats the term ‘exterior’ as 
more honourable than the appellation 
‘out caste’, and for him the term 
‘exterior’ is equivalent to the term. 
a varna meaning outside the four 
Varnas (1963: 193). During the po 
independent perriod there is a growing 
tendency among the ‘exterior’ castes 10 
identify themselves with the nomencla 
ture of the ‘Harijan’. In this discus- 
sion hereafter the ‘exterior’ eastes will 


be referred to as the ‘Harijan’ or the 
untouchables, 

In the past, the Harijan castes of 
Mahadeiaria ” villa living in a 


separate hamlet. Still now they” con- 
tinue to live being segregated from the 
‘caste Hindus. Within their ward they 
also did not live in an agglomerate 
‘manner, All the three Harijan castes, 
viz. the Gokha, the Mahuria and the 
Pana, lived separately maintaining 
their respective caste individuality. For 
example, the Gokha occupied the 
easter end, the Mahuria, the middle 
position, ang Pana, the western end of 
the ward. ‘There are at present 22 
Gokha families, two Mahuria families 
and 14 Pana’ families, The rule of 
spatial segregation has been relaxed in 
recent times but has not been totally 
waived. Within the last seven years 
two Pana families sold parts of their 
respective homestead Tands to. the 
Gokha families and the latter 
live in houses which they have built 
on their newly acquired plots. But this 
‘would not have been possible just three 
decades ago. This is an indication of 
the fact that the concept of - defilement 
by physical touch has been sufficiently 
watered down, though not - totally 

ted from the life of the village 
nity. 


In the total ranking order of the 
castes in the village the Harijan castes 
‘are. assigned the lowest position being 
juxtaposed together. But among the 
three Harijan castes there is a clear cut 
order of ranking. which is operative 


among them since time beyond 
weniory. Among the three Harijan 
‘castes the Gokha occupied the highest 


position, the Pana the lowest position, 
and the Mahuria in between them. The 
Pana caste was relegated to such a 
position because in the past, parties 
larly before Indian inde 
pendence the Panas ate beef and 
lected hides from eareasses of bovine 
animals. ‘The Mahuria easte occupied 
‘a higher position than the Pana caste 
‘as the Mahuria did not eat beef. But 
‘the reason of occupying the lower posi- 
tion in the caste constellation in respect, 
of the Gokha caste is its practice of 
carrying out the sinful act of castrat- 
ing male calves. The Gokha, who lived 
mainly on riverine fishing, enjoyed the 
highest position among these Harijan 
castes as they did not practise any sin- 
ful and iniquitous act. 


Diserimination = 


Like the easte Hindus, the Harijans 
also. practised discrimination among 
themselves, which ensued from their 
concept of caste differentiation based 
‘on_ the notion of caste purity and pol- 
lution, ‘Their interaction is based on @ 
Iripartite categorization of their castes 
on the basis of ritual purity and defile- 
ment, The Gokha is regarded as a 
Nipanichhuan (water not acceptable) 
caste by the Mahuria and the Pana 
Castes but not Achhuan (untouchable) 
whereas the latter two Castes (Mahuria 
and Pana) are treated by the former 
Caste (Gokha) as not only Nipani- 
chhuan but also. as Achhuan. Of 
course, the concept of untouchability 
today. | thanks to governmental effort. 
has almost been done away with, but 
‘the notion of Nipanichuan still persists 
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‘The Mahurla is a Panichhuan (water- 
acceptable) caste for the Pana and not 
the vice versa, the latter for its associa- 
tion with beef eating tradition, which is 
defiting, isa Nipanichhuan caste (water 
not acceptable) for the fromer; but 
both of them do not regard each other 
as Achhuan (untouchable). ‘This is 
probably for the fact that both these 
caste groups together make up the 
traditional band-party in the area. 
‘The members of these two cast 
not regard the Gokha as a Panichl 
(water acceptable) caste, because they 
allege that the Gokhas do not strictly 
observe the birth and mortury pollu- 
iow as they frequently go on month- 
long fishing voyages. ‘The Gokhas. 
also sav that they are not required to 
observe any, when they are in the lap. 
of the holiest of the holies, ic.. Jala or 
water. But the Panas and Mahurias. 
do not accept this logic of the Gokhas, 
and instead argue that a man, who is 
away from home during the time of 
pollution and cannot be contacted, 
should observe it the day he comes to 
know of it.The Gokhas counter it by 
saving that ‘once the whole lineage 
has observed population, there is 10 
necessity for the individual, who 
is a part of it to observe that 
again, The Gokhas oriented 
their’ philosophy in this manner 
probably, for the reason that  obser= 
vance of pollution in such a manner 
‘would hamper their livelihood and thus 
‘eause immense economic hardship. 


‘Though the Panas and the Mahurias 
do not accept water from the Gokhas, 
they’ treat the latter as superior to 
themselves in the social order, "This is 
obvious from the fact that in the past 
ita Pana or @ Mahuria Physically 
touched a Gokha, then the latter consi- 
dered himself to be defiled and purified: 
himself by taking a bath. The concept. 
of untouchability as a social. stigma 
persists in sotne form or other both in. 
public and private spheres. 


STRATIFICATION AND DISCRIMINATION 


None of these castes is served by 
Brahmen priests or by any other ritual 
service castes, such as, Washermen and 
Barbers, Each of them has its own 
easte priest, called, Vaishnaba, who 
belongs to the same’ caste but has 
aequired the knowledge of various 
rites, He does not accept any type of 
cooked food, such as, boiled, steamed, 
baked, fried. ete., or “drink ‘from. his 
Jajman or client’ He accepts only dey 
snacks and ration from his Jaimans 
and sometimes cooks his own food if 
necessary, 


‘The discrimination among these 
three Harijan eastes is not only conf 
ned to physical touch but also to other 
‘aspects of life, such as, acceptance of 
food and drink, entry into houses, 
exchange on sale of manual labour, 
participation in each other's functions, 
participation in community functions, 
ete, 


The Gokhas do not accept any kind 
Of prepared or processed food. inclu- 
ding dry snaks from the Panas and the 
Mahurias, who are Acchuanjati or un- 
touchable castes for the former. They 
only accept fruits and unprocessed raw 
vegetables from them. But a Gokha 
shares smoking of Chilam (Hashish 
smoking earthen pipes} with a Pana or 
a Mahutia as it does not touch one's 
lips. In respect of labour a Gokha 
does not give his manual labour either 
on exchange or hire basis. for 
the construction or thatehing of a house 
elonging to Pana or Mahuria, But he 
may do it for any sort of agricultural 
work: This is because the general orien- 
tation of the Hindu social system to- 
‘wards agriculture is somewhat catholic 
and since it is direetly the life-sustai 
ing occupation no caste stigma is asso- 
ceated with It 


‘The Panas and the Maburias in tur 
do not accept cooked food and any sort 
of prepared beverage from the Goklias, 
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but they accept dry snacks, parched 
grains, parboiled rice, unboiled milk, 
Prepared betel, processed tobacco, Faw 
vegetables and fruits, If the fruits 
received from the Gokhas are processe:! 
‘and pecled off, then the Panas and Ihe 
Mahurias get’ them washed in fresh, 
water, 


‘The Panas and the Maburias sell 
their manual labour to the Gokhas for 
construction of new houses or” for 
thatehing new roofs and not for the 
repair of the old ones. They freely 
‘sell to and exchange with the Gokhas 
their manual labour for any sort of 
agricultural work, 


‘The Panas treat the Mahuria asa 
Panichhuan caste; and as such, accept 
not only water from the lat{er’ but all 
sorts of food. Whereas the Mahurias 
do not accept water from the Panas 
Likewise they also do not accept any 
food from the Panas excepting dry 
‘snacks and vegetables. The Mahuriaz 
sav that they would not accept any 
food cooked in the Handishata 
(Ritchen) of the Panas. They also say 
that they would accept cooked food 
from the Panas, if the same is cooked 
by a boy or unmarried man in metallic 
vessels or new earthen pots not in their 
domestic kitchens but elsewhere. "In 
their concept, children, unmarried men 
and metallic vessels are not carriers of 
defilement. New earthen pols are not 
mutually unclean, they become 80 only 
after use. 


As there are cannubial and commen 
sal restrictions among these Harijans 
fon the basis of caste discrimination, so 
inhibitions 


also there are certain 
regarding entry into houses, The 
whole house, starting from the front 


entrance to the backside exit, is restrie- 
ted for the entry of some, whereas 
certain apartments of it are restricted 
for some others, 


A 


eS 


‘The Panas and the Mahurias are not 
allowed to enter the Gokha houses, A 
Pana or a Mahuria goes up to the front 
entrance or backdoor exit of a Gokha 
house. ‘They may sit on the front as 
well as on the rear verandah. In case a 
Pana or a Maburia takes his meal on 
the verandah of a Gokha — house, 
‘emulsion of cowdung as purificator is 


sprinkled on that’ spot soon. 
after he finishes his meal, 
In the past if a Pana or a 


Mahuria entered the house of a Gokha 
and the fact became known, then hie 
was required to purify his house by 
performing expiation or Prayasehita by 
his family priest, otherwise he used to 
be socially boycotted by his Jatisaniaja 
ar Caste Assembly. | But now-a-days a 
Gokha is not required to perfor 
Prayaschita if'a Pana or Mahuria 
crossed the threshold of his house, 
‘This is a change in their attitude 
towards untouchability, However 
there has not been a general change in 
the attitude of all the three Harijan 
castes regarding the — customary 
commensal and house entry restri 
tions, and whatever change has occu 
red ii is in particular instances ie, if 
particular Gokha eats from the house 
of a Pana neighbour or grants him entry 
into his own house, no longer the 
former is taken to task — by his 
Jatisamaj, since such an act is contrary 
to public law. As such, there has been 
some relaxation in the traditional res. 
trictions regarding entry into houses 
But the fact remains that in general 
practice the Pana caste and the 
Maburia caste, as a whole, do not 
freely enter the houses of the Gokhi 
caste, 


In the past a Gokha never entered 
the house of either a Pana or a 
Mahuria for the fear of being defited 
and excommunicated. His entry up to 
the parlour of Pana or  Mahuris 
houses- was never objected to by the 
latter. Even though the notion of 
untouchability has almost disappeared 
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from public life, the Gokha in general 
do not enter the houses of the Pana 
and the Mahuria because discrimi 
tion is still practised in private 
among them, 


During the preindependent period, 
when social diserimination was ram- 
pant the Panas and the Maburias 
freely entered each other's house 
‘excepting the kitchen. Since it is the 
most sacred place in the house, where 
the family diety is supposed to dwell 
‘end where offerings are made to the 

Lis not allowed to be defiled 
the visit of outsiders, no matier 
hhatsoever their social positions are, 
Liven today the same practice continues 
among the Pana and the Mohuria 
without any modification, 


Mahadeiaria is a multicaste village 
and has a structural entity, All the 
castes are bound up with one another 
in a symbiotic relationship. Thus the 
social life of the village which consists 
of differential caste customs, is orderly 
to some degree and has coherence to a 
certain measure, In other words, the 
social relationships in the village are 
institutionalized and predictable. As 
constituent -members of the village 


community, these Harijan castes are 
also yeritable social props of the verti 
In order to 


cal unity of the village. 
regulate the community. 
tain the unity of the vi 
unofficial village organization called 
Grama Sabha, which consists of the 
representatives of different castes of 
the village. The Grama Sabha o 
Village Council mainly looks after 
almost all internal problems of the 
village excepting matters that relate to 
the organizational alfairs of individual 
castes. The organizational affairs of 
these Harijan castes and also of the 
vocational or ritual service castes are 
settled by their respective Jati Sabha ot 
Caste Assemblies. The Harijans of 
Mahadeiaria, namely, the Gokha, the 


STRATIFICATION AND DISCRIMINATION 


Mahuria and the Pana are horizontal 
Segments of their respective Jati Sabha 
‘The members of Jati Sabha are spread 
over a number of adjoining villages, 
‘Thus the net work of relationships of 
these Harijan castes is two-dimen 


sional, one vertical and the other 
horizontal. The vertical one links up 
one caste with the other castes in the 


village, and the horizontal one ties up 
the members of a particular easte to the 
members of the same caste in those 
villages which together constitute the 
‘Jati Sabha, 


‘The Grama Sabha meets only when 
‘any necessity arises. Heads of all the 
houschold in the village, without any 
discrimination, are invited to partici 
pate in the déliberations of the meeting 
of Grama Sabha. The village shrine 
is the usual venue for the mect 
the Grama Sabl merly, 
before independence, the date for 
meeting of the Grama Sabha used to be 
fixed by the village headman, who 
happened to be the village official of 
the Raja of Kanika, The headman 
used to inform the villagers about the 
meeting through the Dangua or village 
messenger, who used to be a caste 
Hindu, Another funetion of the Dangua 
was (o arrange and spread out a 
mattress at the venue of the meetine. 
for the headman and the Bhadralokas 
(respectable caste Hindus) to sit on. 
‘This practice continued as the hang 
over of the feudal system till late 
fifties, because the statutory Panchayat 
was not effective in this area in late 
fifties. By early sixties the traditional 
headman of the village became defunct 
8 his functions were assumed by the 
Elected representatives or ward mem- 
‘bers of the Statutory Panchayat 
belonging to the village. The village is 
divided into 8 wards, one Harijan and 
‘two caste Hindus, and one representa. 
tive is elected from each ward to the 
Statutory Panchayat. Thus the Harijans 
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are not only represented in the Statu- 
tory Panchayat but are also made an 
effective constituent of the Grama 
Sabha or Village Council, as their elec~ 
ted representative is considered at par 
with the caste Hindu representatives 
No longer the caste Hindus solely 
dominate the deliberations of the 
Grama Sabha. Harijans now partici 
pate in all the village affairs as equals 
of and not as subordinates to the caste 
Hindus. In the Grama Sabha meetings 
the Harijans neither squat on the 
ground nor sit far away from the caste 

Now-a-days they bring their 


Grama Sabha meeting to sit on and put 
{hem little away from the mattresses of 
the caste Hindus. 


But the three Harijan castes, that is 
the Pana and the Gokha, never share a 
single mattress. Among them there is 

as such, they sit 
on the other 
ert, assume and 


awareness of equality of status and of 
opportunity is gradually growing in the 
minds of these low castes, and) as a 
¢ now effectively parti 

ige alfairs. Since 1960 
the Pana and the Gokha, being the 
major Harijan castes in the village 
are alternatively setting up their res- 
tive candidates from their Harijan 
ward for election to the Statutory 
Panchavat, Their ward member is 
regarded as a representative and the 
leader of the village along with the 
members of two other wards of caste 
Hindus. This mode of participation of 
‘the Harijans in the village affairs 
certainly does reflect the abrogation ot 
the traditional discriminatory relation 
ship that existed between them and the 
caste Hindus, The process of democrati- 
zation of the Grama Sabha has thus 
deprived the caste Hindus of their 


traditional privilege of imposing their 
verdicts over the Harijans in disputed 


Matters relating to the organization 
and funetion of the Harijan, and 
service castes are exclusively deaitwith 
by their respective Jali Sabha and 
matters relating to the village, asa 
whole, are discussed exclusively in 
Grama Sabha. 


The Harijans of Mahadeiaria have 
‘no group or functional identity among 
themselves. ‘They have no standing 
‘organization nor do they ever unite 10 
Tulfll thelr common socio-economic 
objectives. They seldom together seek 
redress of their common problems, 
Each caste puts forth its own grivances 
before the governmental authorities 
For example, all the Harijans of 
Mahadeiaria ' were landless, but they 
applied to. the Government for the 
allotment of agricultural and home. 
stead lands castewise separately and 
never together. In fact, eight Par 
and 10 Gokha families have received 
agricultural land from the Government 
‘This fact indicates that there is intra 
caste solidarity and no. in 
unity, 


In the fleld of village economic life 
differential interaction exists not only 
between the caste Hindus and Harijans 
but also among the latter castes them- 
selves, The structure or organization 
of the village economy refers to the 
internal order that obtains in the 
interrelations between the people, who 
‘being socially differentiated, partici- 
pate in the various economic pursuit 
either as producers, consumers or 
distributors, or in some kind of 
combination of all these roles. Lil 
other aspects, the economy of a multi 
caste village is also shaped by the caste 
system. It is sustained by mobilizing 
‘some kind of a co-operation among the 
caste groups that are otherwise 


differentiated. But the nature of co- 
operation and discrimination — that 
obtained in the traditional caste society 
has not changed very much in the 
present national context. Discrimina- 
tion still persists in the sale of manual 
labour by members of one caste to 
another in their respective economic 
pursuits. In this regard there has not 
‘been any relaxation among the Harijan 
eastes of Mahadeiaria 


About five ye 
back a Pana took up business in'rice, 
Bul to his utter dismay he did not find 
‘any non-Pana customer either from his 
‘own village, or from other villages. The 
Gokha and’ the Mahurin even didnot 
buy from him. His customers were 
ly those who lived in Paradeep Port 
where his caste identity remained in 
obseruity. ‘ 


In the religious interaction, too 
there is discrimination among ” these 
Harijan castes. For example, every 
year the Pana and the Gokha of Maha- 
deiaria perform  "Astaprahari-Sankit 
tan” (This is a peculiar religious 
performance of the Bhakti cult of the 

shnavite sect in which God's name 
is recited continuously for 24 hours to 
the accompaniment of percussion 
instrument and eymbals) separately in 
the month of Baishakh (April-May) 
‘They never think of performing it 
jointly although this is « community 
ritual, This happens mainly because 
they still think and function in terms 
of the traditional norms of the caste 
society. 


It is amply evident from the fore 
going discussion that in the past caste 
differentiation and discrimination based 
onthe concept of ritual purity and 
pollution existed among the exterior 
‘eastes, who are now together known as 


STRATIFICATION AND DISCRIMINATION. 


Harijans, ‘There are reminiscence of 
such discrimination in the present lite 
of the Harijan Castes who were the 
victims of discriminatory treatment by 
the Caste Hindus. In the present con- 


text of social-reform it is absolutely 
necessary lo persuade the Harijan 
castes to eschew discrimination among 
themselves for their rapid socio- 
economic development, 
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A study of Kutia Khond 


foot 


MISS GITANJALI NAYAK 


Introduetion: 


The Kuttia Khond is one 
major subdivisions of | the 
Khond tribes of Orissa, ‘The Khonds 
were famous for practising human 
sacrifice. Kuttia Khonds are mainly 
found in Phulbani, Koraput and 
Kalahandi districts of Orissa, 


of the 
famous 


Dota: 

In the present paper a study of the 
fool contour of the Kuttia Khonds has 
been made, The data were collected 
from sixty-seven adult males and fifty 
four adult females from seven Kuttla 


Khond villages of Tumudibandh and 
Belghar areas of Phulbani district 
Foot contours were collected according, 
to the method deseribed by Sarkar 
(1958) 

In the present work the following 


metrical characters were studied:— 


(1) Length of the foot (from 
acropodion to pterion). 
(2) Breadth of the foot (from 


metatarsale tibiale to meta- 
tarsale fibular) 


(3) Length-Breadth Index of foot 
and 


(4) Hallux: divergent angle, 


Along with the above metrical 
characters, frequencies of the three 
types of.foot, namely, “TF and ‘O° 
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are also studied. ‘Then the data have 
heen compared with some Mongoloid 
tribes suich as Rabha and Khash and 
with Hira group, a backward easte of 
Assam and with the Santal, Mundaei, 
Juang, Pahira tribal groups and Rana, 
{warrior group living in the Koraput 
distriet of "Orissa 


Discussion: 

‘Three types of foot are obser 
when the relative length of first and 
second toes are taken into considers: 
Nion, 


(1) The first toe ig tonger than. 
the second toc-1>2-"T" type, 
(2) ‘The second toe is longer than. 
the first toe-2> 1-F" type, 
(8) The lengths of both the first 
and second toes are equal— 
1=2°0' type, 
‘The frequencies of these three types of 
foot among the Kultia Khond for 
both mate and female are presented in 
the Table I 


From the table it is observed that 
the 'T’ type of foot is found. more 
frequently in both the sex, Bisexual 
variation is not observed, Frequencies 
of both 'F” and ‘O° types are very low: 
in comparison to that of "T 
Occurrence of “F* type is 
Males exhibit 2-24 per cent and females 
0-94 per cent, 


‘A STUDY OF KUTIA KHOND FOOT 


In the Table II the present data have 
been compared with the Rana, Hira, 
Khasi, Rabha, Santal, Mundari, Juang, 
Oraon, Pahira groups. It is noted that 
Kutia Khonds both male and female 
exhibit quite higher frequencies of "I" 
type foot, Kutia Khond males exhibit 
"T''type foot in slightly lower 
frequeney than the Oraon and Hira 
males and among the female group, 
Kutia Khond females exhibit highest 
Frequencies of 'T" type foot in compa: 
rison to other female group mentioned 


While comparing the frequene! 
“F' type foot, in both the male 
female groups it is observed 
Ku 
of type foot in, 
‘other groups, 


that 
Khonds exhibit lowest frequency 


comparison 10 


In frequency of "0" type: 
of foot, the male Kutia Khonds exhibit 
‘higher frequency in comparison to all, 
the groups except the Rana and Rabha 
groups, Among the females also the 
Frequency is only less than the Khasi 
group, 


‘Table IL presents the frequencies of 
various combinations of the homo 
and hetero types of foot as found in 
different populations of India 


‘There are nine different types 
combinations of homo. and. hel 
types of foot, Among all these combi 
tions the frequency of “TT” type 
highest in all the groups presented in 
the table. Among the Kutia Khonds the 
Frequeney is nearly same in both the 
sex. The next higher frequencies are 
*00", TO” and ‘OT types (all being 4-48 
per cent) in the Kutia Khond male. But 
in the Kutia Khond female the higher 
frequency next to “TT” type is ‘OT 
type (741 per cent) 
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‘The foot measurements, the Hallux 
divergent angle and the foot index of 
the Kuttia Khonds are presented in the 
Table IV.In the Table V the values of 
"Y test of significance between left and 
right foot are presented. Table VI 
presents the values of 't’ test of singni 
finance for foot index and hallux 


divergent angle between male and 
female, 
rom Table V, itis noted that the 


right and left foot do not differ much 


in all the measurements except in the 
foot index of the Kutin  Khond 
females, 

In the intersex comparison in the 


‘Table VI, it is obser 
bisexual variation, 


ed that there is no 


In the Table VIL, the mean values of 
the foot length, foot breadth, foot 
index and hallux divergent angle of 


various groups are presented and in the 
‘Table VIII the difference and 't’ test 
of signifieance of various groups. 
compared with the Kutia Khonds are 
presented, 


From Table VII, it is observed that 
Kuttia Khond males do not possess long. 
foot like the Ranas, But the foot 
ength. is slightly longer than those of 
Hira, Khasi and Rabha. The foot 
length of the Kultia Khond female iy 
also found to be slightly longer than 
those of Rana, Hira and Rabha, 


From the Table VII it is observed 
that among the mate the Kutia Khond 
differs from the Rana, the Khasi and 
the Rabha in foot length, it differs 
from the Rabha in foot breadth and 
from Rana and Rabha in hallux divers 
gent angle, Among the female group 
the Kuttia Khond differs from the 
Rabha in foot length and from the 
Rana and Rabha in foot breadth, 
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Table 
Relative Length of the Ist and Hnd Toe of the Kuttia Khond Foot 


Lett Foot Rightoot Combined 
Sa Number ee ON TH FN OW TW PN Ow 
o ® oo oO 6 ® “9 aD 
Male. 67 8657 448 895-8955 OOD 1045808 28407 
Female .. 54 8888 000 N11 «9074185 TH aH OM 996 
Table tt 


Relative Length of Ist and 2nd Toe in different population 


Population Sex Number TF! Author 
w ® @ o © 


KKttia khond .. Male a 8506-221 © 970 Present ‘Study 
Rana so = 9346 47 Patnaik (i971) 
Hire De 76 8881323789 Das & Das (1967) 
Khasi Do. % S78 T4595. Das and Ujir (1959) 
Rabha ree 300 8750 1650 1383. Das and Ujir955) 
Sanat Do. “a O05 1195 341A. Pal (1966) 
Mundari «Do, 6 8523 1933 556 Sarkar (1958) 
Juang Do. 48 SIL 349465 Sarkar (1958) 
Oraon, se Do a 918 568M Sarkar (1958) 
Pahira Do. Ey 7931 1207 862 Sarkar (1908) 
Kuta Khond 4. Female 5 8961 094 925 Present study 
x os 78 S10 255 835 Patnaik (1971) 
Do 105, S761 761476 Das and Das (1967) 
ay ey a 76% 80518331 _Das and Ujir1959) 
ae 0 7266 18:3 900, Das and Ujir(1969) 
= Do 7 8958895 745A Pal (1966) 
sate 9 8333 1111556 Sarkar (1958) 
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0 0000 ZL Ow sremag ey 
00-0 000 IHL eT sqetbg **  puOKy en 
0-0 SHE OOO SHEER Dw orew euea 
0 e300 Ema ew rues 
Ca ew agra 
Cs a a a. a ew ‘woRs9, 
mo St | et HS USE Eek stew sey 
000 980 Owes Tw are > Boone 
Cn ns es a Ys are * on 
Co a ad ew epunyy 
OI srt SEL soe ct EE Eas ew ecg 
000 GL SE SHE GSR SW“ PUOHN eM 
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‘Table 1V 


‘Mean Values of the Characters of Kuta foot 


Lat Rit Combined 
Nenise oo MenfSe | Maso 
0” ® ° 6 © 
Fost haa Mae 24s60m m0 TBARS BRO —aHo 
nC 
Fomle , 21016 PRLOID. ITAL ATI 
Foot _pedth Male. 19253008 10143008 Jomo BSI 
‘inom 
Femle .. 92400 924005 9800s” = #1405 
Foot Breadth Male 4 41624048 4119062 © 41-33082 34-00-1659 
inet inde 
Female .. 40854009 E0077 dOWSEOE? set 4506 
alla Divrgat Male. 7082022 Gozo = 7254012 50-110 
‘Ane 
Female .. 633402 © 6840s GeSLOIT ©4100 
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Table V 


Detference of mean (Left—Right) 
“A test of significance 


Kutia Male (Lt—Rt) Kutia Female (Lt—Rt) 


(a a, 
Difference (Difference 
O) @ ) ) 
Foot Length F oa 073 099 186 
Foot Breadth = OW 108 00 000 
Foot Index OMB 085 ree 283 
Hillux Divergent angle O18 058 035 106 
# Significant at 1% level 
Table VI 


Difference to Mean (Male—Female) Inter sex 
“test of significance 


Foot breadth-—length Index Hallux Divergent angle 


a 
Difference Ditterence 
« rc o) ” 3) 
Left so DRE 079 075, 242 
Right 188 197 om 067 
Combined (O87 ow O40 190 


Comparison of means 
2 =o SS 

aad SemisE  ‘Teanist. fama Weanast 

io) e e ® © 
Kull Ktond =, ASO2S—TwMNCER AICS TasLONR 
int Lamu —SETAOSL —aTELOI Geo 
Hira ++ 46{012 10054006 41-004.015, THB 013 
Khasi o 2358L01 1007006 4249:.0°28 700010 
oh +. apo7007 87005 © w74yo18 6724000 
Female 
Kula Khon =, E7440 aRLOGS — doMGLO2 SLOT 
ition <0 — 8854013 BERLOTIS 6 —2L008 
lira weer — 9152005 wwaI_oIs —TarL0N 
Ratha 1 meazce S400 waELOIS —_6sa4.008 
; 47 


Table VI 
Difference of mean—'t test of significance 


(Inter group) 
Pot hg) Fett Ftd Habs Dh 
[a a a 
0) @ o co) o o a ® 9) 
Male 
Kutie—fana Khond .. 287 108 05 Off 0985 4078 a7o8 
‘Kutia Khond—Hira.. 019 O64 O17) O27 033 «O51 (023 128 
Kula Khond—Ktasi. HIT 4838 0151951101? 
Kula Khond Ratha. 078 300" 025 267 050 OM Ost, 400" 
Fenate 
Kola Khond—Rona.. 098 098 043 So 05k om 023 1a 
Kuta Khond Hea ., O11 065 O13 F515 OM on aiee 
Kula Khond—Rabha 072 65 05! S00 0684 008M 


* Signifant at 1% level 
tat 5% level 


Explanatory nates on terms wsed 


1. Aeropodion (ap) Its the most Lorwardly projecting point on the top of the frst 
or second toe. 


2, Foot index or Length-breadih 
index of foot, 


‘B. Halhux divergent angle «It is the angle formed by the hallux (great toe) with the 2nd 
toe, 


4. Metatarsle bulare (mf) It is the lateral most point on the ith matatarsal 


5, Metatarsal tibiae (mt) -«..-_‘It Is ths mediskmost point onthe first matatarsal 
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